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' O'er the rude sandy lea, '. 
Where atately Jordan flows by many a palm, 
Or where Gennesaret's wave 
Delights the flowers to lave, 
That o'er her western slope breathe airs of balm,'— . 
Keble. 

seldom happens that the 'interest 
and affection with which we 
regard an object are in any 
degree measured by ^s size -, 
lor do they always depend, either, ' 
s 'intrinsic value. A little spot of 
., open which we have iiestowed 
ire, or which is associated in our 
mind with happy hours and memorable events, be- 
comes in this way far more precious in our eyes than 
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a large domain which is in the possession of a stranger, 
or to which no history is attached. 

For this reason many rivers, though but small 
streams, have far more interest for us than others 
much superior in size and better adapted for the 
purposes of navigation and commerce, because they 
have been the scenes of great and noble deeds, or 
are connected with the names of men whose cha- 
racters we should love and admire. 

Among such rivers as these, it will be easily under- 
stood that the Jordan ought to take the first place ; for, 
though but an insignificant stream as regards size and 
commercial utility, it has yet been the scene of some 
of the mo^t remarkable events which have happened 
on the earth, besides being so intimately associated 
with the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is, above 
all others, the most worthy of our admiration and love. 

Most rivers may be said to have a birthplace ; that 
is, they generally spring forth as tiny streams on the 
ridge of a range of mountains, down the sides of 
which they flow, growing larger day by day, and 
gathering more and more strength, until they become 
wide and deep enough to carry great ships upon their 
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bosoms. Thus they steadily hold on their course, 
now floAxdng through pleasant happy scenes, and now 
among dark rough rocks; sometimes bearing along 
with them the flowers, flags, and long mosses that 
grow beneath their banks, and sometimes carrying 
oflT the refuse of great cities ; now fertilizing the 
green meadows, and afFordmg drink to the quiet 
cattle, and then turning the wheels of machinery, 
surrounded by noise, and smoke, and dirt; but 
whatever their work may be, we shall find that they 
never refuse to perform it, taking the painful with 
the pleasant, and faithfully executing both, until at 
length they reach the great ocean, and lose their 
waters in its depths. 

The birthplace of the Jordan is in the mountains 
of Lebanon ; and a lovely spot it is, well befitting 
the rise of the most honoured of all earth's waters. 
At the foot of a green mound, covered with shrubs, 
lies a dear quiet pool, and from this there flows 
forth on one side a little stream. This is the infant 
Jordan ; and we will follow it, as it creeps about, in 
and out among the roots of venerable oak-trees, 
until, gradually increasing in size, it at length sets 
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I 
forth steadily on its long journey to the Dead Sea. 

The commencement of its course is pleasant enough ; 

for the river winds gently among fields of millet, 

corn, and sweet-peas, while its banks are shaded by 

thickets of oleanders, glowing with pink blossoms. 

Very soon, however, the scene changes. Wide 

marshy fens, covered with a tangle of reeds and 

rough grass, take the place of the rich meadows and 

golden corn-fields. Yet the Jordan does not turn 

a§ide on account of the badness of the way, but still 

pursues its course — 

' Through creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
And the willow branches hoar and dank^ 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds^ 

And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank, 

And the silvery marish flowers, that throng 

The desolate creeks and pools among.' 

Thus th6 river enters the lake Merom, which, per- 
haps, ought rather to be called a vast marshy pool, 
surrounded by swamps on every side. Through this 
the Jordan flows, but without mixing its clear stream 
with the dull, stagnant waters of Merom ; and, soon 
after, it enters a better land — a land of sloping downs 
and running brooks, afFordmg pasturage to large 
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herds of cattle. This is the land of Bashan ; 
and the bulls there are even now as strong and 
fierce as when David, in speaking of the number 
and malice of his enemies, said, ^Many bulls have 
compassed me-, strong bulls of Bashan have beset 
me round.' 

As the Jordan continues its course, the hills on 
either side become more and more rugged, showing 
in their wild irregular forms traces of volcanic action, 
until, before long, it approaches that lake, the very 
name of which suggests so many holy thoughts and 
sacred histories — the Lake of Gennesaret. Here the 
mountains gather round, rising in terraces one beyond 
the other, so that the lake lies, as it were, in a basin ; 
but, owing to these mountains bang monotonous in 
form, and perfectly bare of all vegetation, the scenery 
of the lake is not so beautiful as may have been 
imaged. The best time to visit it is in the morning 
or evening, when, the sun being low, long purple 
shadows are cast across the barren hills, which re- 
lieve their usually cold, hard appearance. Although 
the mountdns themselves are incapable of sustaining 
the higher forms of vegetable life, yet their feet are 
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clothed with vineyards, groves of olives, figs, palm- 
trees, and other plants needing a warm climate ; for, 
shut -in as the lake is on every side, the temperature 
is many degrees higher than in the surrounding 
country. On the borders of the lake are also to be 
found a species of rose-hollyhock, and luxuriant 
thickets of pink oleanders. ^ These are alluded to in 
the lines : 

^ AU through the summer night. 

The blossoms red and bright, 
Spread their soft breasts unheeding to the breeze ; 

Like hermits watching still, 

Around the sacred hill, 
Where erst our Saviour watched upon his knees.' 

The course of the Jordan may be divided into three 
stages, the first of which, be^ning at its source, 
ends at the lake Merom ; the second in the Lake of 
Gennesaret ; and the third in the Dead Sea. This 
last stage of its journey, on which we are now about 
to enter, is a long and weary way ; for, instead of 
flowing in a straight line for the sixty miles which 
is the, actual distance between the Lake of Gennesaret 
and the Dead Sea, it winds about between two 
high walls of rocks and mountauis, lengthening its 
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« 
course to more than two hundred miles. The valley 

down which the Jordan flows is considerably inclined ; 
for the level of the Lake of Gennesaret is much 
higher than that of the Dead Sea. This causes the 
river to descend in some places with such speed and 
force, that it probably gave rise to the name which 
it bears ; for the meaning of the word Jordan is, 
according to some, *The Descender. 

At the base of the rocky walls of precipitous cliffs, 
between which the river runs, are thickets of tamarisk 
and lauristinus, with complete jungles of large reeds. 
These undulating masses of vegetation are spoken of 
in the Scriptures as the * swellings of Jordan ;' and it 
is to these that the prophet Jeremiah refers, and not 
to the overflowings of the river, when, in describing 
the coming up of the conqueror against Edom, he 
says, * Behold he shall come up like a lion from the 
swellings of Jordan,' — t.e. like a lion which, at night- 
fall, rushes fiercely out of his lair to seek his prey ; 
for th^se rounded groups of shrubs and canes are 
still the haunt of lions,* which, during the heat of the 
day, take refuge among them, and drink and cool 
themselves in the stream. 
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As ' the Jordan approaches the Dead Sea, the 
mouQtda walls gradually lessen in height, and are 
broken up into ravines, affording openings to the 
river more easy of descent than the little paths down 
the steep rocks. The strength and speed of its flow 
are now also diminished ; and it is with slow steps 
that it at length creeps to its grave in the Dead Sea. 

One of the most remarkable events in the history 
of this river occurred at that part of its course where 
these ravines run down to the brink of the stream. 
It is springtime — the end of April or beginning of 
May — and the fields of the good Land of Promise 
are covered with the yellow corn, all ready for the 
harvest. The river, usually about forty feet wide, 
is now at least two hundred, and the current is 
stronger and deeper in proportion ; for it is the time 
when the snows on the mountains of Lebanon begin 
to melt, and run in streams into the Jordan, causing 
it to overflow all its borders. 

On the eastern bank of the river, a vast multitude 
of men, women, and children might have been seen, 
slowly descending one of the valleys towards the 
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Til TaitrnacU in ilu Wildimta. 

brink of the stream. Shouts of wonder and thanks- 
gvlng are frequently heard among them ; for, with 
the exception of two of their number, they have 
never until to-day gazed on anything resembling the 
scene lying before them. The dreary wilderness has 
hitherto been their home : there they were born, 
and tb»r lives have passed in wandering over its hot 
dry sands. Their eyes have never rested on the 
fresh verdure of the trees in the springtime, thdr 
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feet have never trod on the soft green grass, nor 
their hands held bunches of fragrant flowers ; so 
now they gaze with a strangely intense emotion upon 
that beautiful home awaiting them on the other side 
of the Jordan. Already they can distinguish the 
vineyards clothing the terraced hills, the fields of 
golden barley waving in the breeze ; while on the 
open downs they behold vast herds of sheep and 
cattle feeding, such as they have heard their fathers 
once possessed in that land. Every breath of air 
carries the sweet scents of flowers and fragrant 
balsams, while the humming of the bees among the 
blossoms, joined to the scene lying before them, 
reminds them again and again of the description 
given by God himself of this country : * A good land 
and a large, a land flowing with milk and honey.* 

In the front of this vast host march the priests and 
Levites, carrying the furniture and holy vessels of the 
tabernacle; and, foremost of all, the ark is borne 
along, covered with the veil of scarlet and blue, em- 
broidered in gold, witji figures of cherubim. Slowly 
they wind down the ravine, followed by the tribes 
of Israel, with the broad expanse of the Jordan lybg 
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before them, until at length the feet of the priests 
carrying the ark touch the rippling waves of the 
river, when suddenly the whole mass of water ceases 
to flow, and rises like a huge glassy wall far up the 
stream, while the ground is dry before them down to 
the Dead Sea. 

The priests then march boldly down into the bed 
of the river, where they station themselves on some 
stones lying there, and the vast multitude of men, 
women, and children follow them in their descent, 
and cross to the other side. A few, it may be, cast 
anxious glances up the stream at the rising wall of 
water, struggling to escape, but held back by that 
Hand which has the winds and waves under its 
control, — and suth persons, perhaps, hurry quickly 
over ; but the greater number of the host walk sted- 
fastly and calmly down into that deep abyss, keeping 
their eyes fixed upon the ark instead of the threaten- 
ing waters, remembering how their forefathers had 
* by faith passed through the Red Sea, as by dry land.' 
As soon as the last individual is safely landed on the 
other side, twelve men, one from each tribe, again 
de^scend into the channel of the river, and each takes 
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up one of the large stones upon which the priests 
had stood with the ark, and bears it away to the 
open plaiu, where the people are already encamped 
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for the night. Here these twelve stones are set up, 
as a memorial to future generations of the faithful- 
ness and power of God, who had thus fulfilled his 
promises in bringing his people into the land which 
He had long ago declared should be theirs. 

It was some time, however, before the Israelites 
could enjoy the fruits of their possession. They had 
been wandering for forty years in the wilderness, 
and they probably fanded that they were now to sit 
down in peace, and luxuriate in the blessings of their 
good land ; but, instead of this, there were many 
years of warfare still before them. The fruitful 
fields were to be the ground of many a hard-fought 
battle ; and the strong cities, whose walls seemed to 
them to reach up to heaven, were to be taken and 
destroyed, before the Israelites could dwell in the 
land. Thus, as they looked around, and saw the 
desolating effects of a long war, they no doubt were 
often tempted to exclaim : 

• 

* Where is the land with milk and honey flowing, — 
The promise of our God, our fancy's theme ? 
Here over shattered walls dank weeds are growing, 
And blood and fire have run in mingled stream. 
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Like oaks and cedars^ all around 
The giant corses strew the ground, 
And haughty Jericho's cloud-piercing wall 
Lies where it sank at Joshua's trumpet's call.* 

At length one nation after , another submitted to the 
Israelites, until the whole land was nearly conquered , 
and the heathen tribes were driven almost to despair. 
Before, however, pelding altogether to the sway of 
the victorious people, who had in this mysterious 
manner entered the land, the Canaanites determined 
to make one final effort to throw off their yoke ; and 
as the Jordan had been the scene of the entrance of 
the Israelites into the land of Canaan, so now it was 
to be the witness of that final struggle, which at 
length made them the masters of that promised pos- 
session for which they had waited so long. 

The Jordan was wending its rapid course one 
evening through the sluggish waters of the lake 
Merom, when strange sounds floated across the 
stream. They were not the rustle of the reeds upon 
the shores of the lake, nor the cries of the multitude 
of wild-fowl which haunt that spot, but these were 
the sounds of human voices calling and shouting, the 
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neighing of horses, the rolling of chariots, and the 
clang of arms ; for a mighty host, * even as the sand 
that is upon the sea-shore in multitude, with horses 
and chariots very many,' were encamped * at the 
waters o£ Merom.' 

On one of the rocky heights up the Jordan valley 
was situated the strong dty of Hazor, ruled by a 
king named Jabin, or *the Wise.' He had heard 
how one dty after another had been taken by the 
Israelites, and how nothing could resist the power by 
which they were animated ; but he was, nevertheless, 
determined to try whether his own wisdoin and 
might were not a match for the divine strength and 
guidance granted to the inctorious Israelites. He 
had sent out messengers therefore all over the land, 
— across ^to the shores of the blue Mediterranean, 
where the Philistines, the Phoenicians, and the people 
of Dor dwell, along the sandy -coast •, down the' 
Jordan valley, in order to summon the inhabitants 
of the plains south of Gennesaret ; up among the 
mountains of Lebanon \ and across the river, where 
the Hivites lived under the shadow of Mount Her- 
mon, — everywhere, up and down the country, went 
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forth the heralds of Jabin. And now the kings of 
every nation, *and all their hosts with diem/ are 
* pitched together at the waters of Merom, to fight 
against Israel/ 

There are many among that vast army who look 
forward proudly to the morrow. * Surely now/ 
they say, * we must overcome these invaders. Such 
numbers as ours, united under the command of so 
wise a leader as King Jabin, cannot but extinguish 
the little band of our foes.' And then various 
reasons are given for the defeats hitherto sustained, 
such as the novel mode of warfare practised by the 
Israelites ; the want of time for preparation ; the 
panic which had spread among the troops at the 
reports of the wonders which accompanied the 
marches of the Israelites : * All these things,' they 
say, *have hitherto g^ven our enemies an advantage 
over us, but to-morrow will show that they are not 
invincible.' 

Thus some reason ; while others, filled with super- 
stitious fear, attribute their late disasters to the dis- 
pleasure of their idols, and pass the night, therefore, 
in offering sacrifices, and in performing various rites. 
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in hope of obt^aing the favour of their gods, and 
inducing them to interfere in their behalf. 

Within one day's march of the heathen host 
another army is encamped that night. Their num- 
bers are small ; for they have been reduced in many 
a fierce combat. They are aw^re of the mighty 
gathering of all the nations beside the lake Merom ; 
andy in spite of past triumphs, th^ hearts may well 
sink at the thoughts of encountering such a host on 
the morrow, though perhaps they scarcely dare to 
whisper such fears to one another, but rather guard 
them in silence. 

Suddenly there is a murmur of voices through the 
camp, and the words are repeated on every hand, 
' The Lord has spoken to Joshua our captain.' Then 
comes the cheering message, passed rapidly from one 
to another, and leaidng a train of thanksgiving behind : 
* Be not afraid because of them, for to-morrow, about 
this time, will I deliver them all up slain before Israel.* 

Early the next morning, before the great army 
beside the lake Merom has had dme to set itself in 
battle array, Joshua and his men of war, strong in 
the assurance given them by the promise of God, 
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attack their heathen foes ; and, astonished at the 
hardihood of this little band of faithful men, the vast 
host is seized with a sudden panic, and all is in con- 
fusion. Resistance seems scarcely to be thought of. 
The impulse of flight seizes every breast ; and soon 
the mountains of Lebanon are covered with the fugi- 
tives, while others crowd the banks of the Jordan, 
hastening across into the plain of Mizpeh. 

* 

Before the sun went down that evening, the whole 
of that vast army had melted away. Their chariots 
and horses, in which they had so much trusted, were 
destroyed ; the strong dty of Hazor was taken ; and 
Jabin the king had met the death of an enemy of the 
Lord, — thus proving the uselessness of wisdom or 
power, when directed against those whom God has 
promised to help. 

« 

fl 

For the scene of our next story, we must return 
to that part of the Jordan above the Dead Sea, near 
the spot where the Israelites had crossed the river, 
and where the raidnes among the hills afford an easy 
access to the borders of the stream. 

One day two men might have been seen leaving 
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Jericho, and taking the road towards the Jordan. 
They are followed by a jarty of about fifty young 
men ; but these, as sopn as they reach one of the 
glens opening to the river, take an upper path, which 
conducts them to the top of one of the heights over- 
looking the Jordan, while the other two slowly 
descend the ravine towards the brink of the stream. 
The elder, though worn and weather-beaten, has yet 
none of the appearance of weakness nor of age. He 
is, it is true, an old man, and he has lived a life of 
peculiar danger and hardship ; but his step is as firm, 
and his eye as full of fire and command, as on that 
day, more than twenty years ago, when he had 
suddenly appeared before Ahab the king, and de- 
clared, * As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.' Yet, notwith- 
standing the strength and vigour expressed in every 
movement, he is speaking, as he walks, of his de- 
parture from the earth as very near ; and his eye 
kindles as he anticipates the joys of heaven, and 
reminds his friend that, before the close of that day, 
he will be among them. At length they reach the 
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brink of the Jordan, which, like the dark river of 
death, flows before them, without either bridge or 
boat by which they may pass to the other side. But 
as that river ' has been in a manner dry for some, 
while it has overflowed its banks for others ;' so now, 
when Elijah, full of faith in God, raises his mantle 
and strikes the Jordan, the water divides right and 
left, leaving a dry pathway before them, by which 
they tross to the other side. 

As they proceed up the opposite bank, Elijah asks 
his faithful servant what parting favour he can bestow 
upon him — what last act he can perform for him ; 
and, in reply, Elisha asks for a double portion of the 
spirit which had rested on his master. This, Elijah 
declares, is a hard thing to obtain, because, although 
the influences of the Holy Spirit are willingly granted 
to all who seek them, yet the peculiar power of work- 
ing miracles, and the revelation of future events, are 
gifts bestowed only on a few ; and Elijah could not 
tell whether Elisha were to be one of those or not. 

They still walk on together, — talking as those talk 
who are soon to see one another no more on earth, 
one of them, indeed, standing at the very gates of the 
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celestial city, — when, suddenly, a blazing light appears 
in the sky, having the form of a chariot and horses 
of fire. Elijah is caught up into it ; and as Elisha 
gazes up into heaven, it passes away, becoming more 
and more faint, until it is lost in the depth of the 
blue zenith, and Elisha finds that his master is indeed 
taken from him. In his grief, as he realizes that he 
is alone, and that Elijah is gone, he rends his clothes, 
and cries out in agony, *My father, my father!' 
Then he takes up the mantle, which Elijah had worn 
as the distinguishing costume of a prophet, and 
which had fallen from him as he floated up from the 
earth, and, wrapping it around him, Elisha returns 
towards the Jordan alone. As he approaches the 
brink of the river, he takes the mantle in his hands, 
and strikes the water with it, as Elijah had done, 
exclaiming, 'Where is the Lord God of Elijah?' 
thus acknowledging that it was by God's power that 
the miracle had before been wrought, and not by 
that of Elijah ; and though his master is taken from 
him, he feels that God is still with him. The waters 
again divide, and Elisha passes over. He ascends 
the opposite bank, and the young men, ' the sons of 
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the prophets/ come down from the hill-top, where 
they have watched all that has passed, and, bowing 
before him, acknowledge him as the future prophet, 
on whom the spirit of Elijah has rested. 

The scene of our n^xt story may be said to be 
rather the Lake of Gennesaret than the Jordan ; but 
as the river flows through the lake in a disdnct 
stream, no one can, therefore, cross the lake without 
passing through the waters of the Jordan ; and it 
will not on that account be incorrect to place an 
event occurring on the lake among the annals of t'he 
river. , 

It is evening : just that hour when the soft shadows 
of the projecting cliffs and masses of rock, falling 
across the bare hills enclosing the Lake of Gennesaret, 
gve variety to their usually monotonous aspect. The 
lake lies perfectly calm, like a sea of glass, sparkling 
in the rays of the setting sun. Not a breath of air 
breaks up its silvery surface ; but two or three little 
boats are seen cutting through the water, here and 
there, and leaving a track of increased brilliancy 
behind them. 
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Several groups of persons may be observed wend- 
ing their way across th6 hills in different directions, 
as if quitting the lake, while on the shore a party of 
men are seen pushing off one of the fishing-boats 
lying there into the water. Presently all is ready. 
The mast is set up, the sails arranged, and the men, 
taking their oars, get clear of the shore, and make 
for the other side of the lake. But one among them, 
worn out, apparently, by the excessive toil of the 
day, very soon falls asleep in the hinder part of the 
ship ; and thus, in the coolness and darkness of the 
night, they pass over the quiet waters. , 

Suddenly the atmosphere becomes excessively hot ; 
heavy clouds hide the light of the stars, and deep 
shadows lie on the surface of the lake. Then a low 
sighing and moaning is heard from the opposite shore, 
and a current of air ripples the water, and shakes 
the han^g sails. In another moment the tempest 
sweeps across the lake with fearful force, the waves 
rise, and the little boat is filled with water. The 
suddenness of the storm, the uproar and the dark- 
ness, take from the sailors all power of acting. In 
anxiety and fear they call upon Him, who still sleeps 
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calmly aimd the tempest, saying, ' Master, carest Thou 
not that we perish V Id an instant the elements re- 
cognise that voice which first called them iato exist- 
ence, and as the words, 'Peace, be still !' fall from 
the mouth of the world's Redeemer and Creator, the 
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winds dnk,'the waves subside, and the water ripples 
quiedy around the prow of the little boat, as it 
grates against the shore whither it was bound. 

From the time of our Saviour's life on earth to the 
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present day, the Jordan has been the favourite river 
of all who have known and loved the Bible. In the 
early ages of the Christian church, many persons 
took long and dangerous pilgrimages only to look 
upon it, and to bathe in its waters ; while, in later 
times, others have travelled far to explore its course, 
and to identify the scenes where so many remarkable 
events have occurred. To the Christian poet of 
every age the Jordan has formed the theme of many 
a sacred song, being an apt figure of the dark river 
of death, flowing between the wilderness of this 
world and our promised land — our heavenly home. 
And thus the Christian pilgrim, turning from the 
dangers and trials of the way in which he is walking, 
raises his head, as he looks before him, and sings 
with joy and courage ; 

* There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow stream, divides 
That heavenly land from ours. 

, Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 

Stand dressed in living green ; 

So^ to the Jews, old Canaan stood, 

While Jordan rolled between. 

D 
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Could we but stand where Mo9es stood, 

And view the landscape o'er. 
Not Jordan's stream nor death's cold flood 

Should keep us from that shore.' 
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' Such are the visions green and sweet, 
That o'er the wistful fency fleet, 
In Awa's sea-like jilain, 
Where slowly round his islee of sand, 
Euphrates through the lonely land, 

Winds towards the pearly main.' 

Keble. 

HE Euphrates is the first river of 

which we have any record j so 

that, although the Jordan may 

be entitled to the chief place 

imong the rivers of the globe, as 

icred river.of the Christian worldi 

le Euphrates may fairly claim the 

on the ground of its being the 

river longest known to man. In the very o 
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ment of the history of the human race, before evea 
sin, with its consequent results^ — ^toil and death — had 
entered the world, we read of the Euphrates. It 
appears to have either flowed through, or to have 
formed the boundary to the garden of Eden ; and 
we may well ima^ne that our first parents, after 
their expulsion from that happy dwelling-place, would 
not wish to wander far from that spot, which must 
have al>Yays appeared to them as their native home 
and the gate of heaven -, so that the fertile plains 
beside the Euphrates were probably the scenes among 
which Abel kept his flock, and Cain tilled the ground. 
Near the summit of one of the mountains of 
Armenia, spring forth three little rivulets. These 
ripple down the rocks and through the wild glens, 
each taking its own course for a while ; but at length 
the three unite and form one large stream, which 
then bears the name of the river Euphrates. It now 
enters what was anciently called the land of Meso- 
potamia, and as it wanders through this luxuriant 
region, the banks of the river are like one long 
garden, being brilliant with scarlet and white poppies, 
blue larkspurs, anemones, jonquils, and tulips of 
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various hues ; while beyond are vineyards and oKve- 
yards, with orchards of apricot, mulberry, and almond- 
trees. 

Soon after the Euphrates leaves this beautiful land, 
it winds its way across an extensive plain, called in 
the Bible the plain of Shinar, or the land of Chaldea. 
Groves of tall palm-trees here wave their elegant 
fan-shaped leaves over its waters ; while, in the rich 
moist soil near the river, corn id cultivated, almost 
without labour. The Euphrates pursues its course 
among the palm-trees and the corn-fields, until it 
joins another large river, which also flows through 
this great plain — the Tigris. Uniting their waters, 
these two rivers flow on together as one stream into 
the ocean, or rather into the Persian Gulf. 

^We have spoken of the banks of the Euphrates 
as the first home of the human race. After the 
flood had swept away the old world, with its cities 
and other great works, and had probably changed 
also the face of nature, the family of Noah, descend- 
ing from the ark on Mount Ararat, again chose the 
great plain of the Euphrates as the birthplace of the 
new world, which was soon to rise into existence. 
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The command had been given to the descendants of 
Noah, to spread themselves abroad over the earth, 
and cultivate and people different countries ; but 
finding it less trouble to settle down together in this 
fertile region, where corn grew so^ easily, they ne- 
glected this command of God, and lived as they could, 
with as much idleness and as little work as possible, 
on the rich banks of the Euphrates. Having but 
little need to exercise their energies in skilful labour, 
the fruits of idleness and of a luxuriant life soon 
became manifested in pride and self-glory, their great 
desire being, not to benefit mankmd, but to do some- 
thing which should create astonishment, and ' make 
for themselves a name.* Had they needed a city as 
a secure dwelling-place, or a high tower as a defence 
against their enemies, their time and labour would 
have been rightly employed in building these; but 
they now said, * Let us build us a city and a tower, 
whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us make 
us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face 
of the whole earth.' 

Neglecting thus to take possession of the earth, to 
till the ground, and to cultivate useful and beautiful 
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arts, they occupied themselves in their ambitious 
projects, until God determined to show them that 
they could do nothing without his help and blessmg, 
and that these would not be granted to any under- 
taking begun in so evil a spirit, and for so vain a 
purpose. ^ In some miraculous manner the speech of 
the builders of Babel was so affected that they could 
no longer comprehend each other, and therefore 
could not unite in any scheme. The city and tower 
were abandoned; and, cut off from general inter- 
course, different families wandered into other parts of 
the earth, and founded various nations, thus fulfilling 
at length the command of God. 

After a while, those who remained on the banks 
of the Euphrates finished building the dty, to which 
they gave the name of Babylon ; the name bdng 
derived from the word Babel, which signifies con- 
fusion. They then chose for their king Nimrod, the 
great-grandson of Noah, who had already distin- 
guished himself by his courage and skill in hunting 
the wild beasts of the country ; and he built other 
dties in the great plain of Shinar beside the Euphrates. 
But while Nimrod and his successors are building 
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ddes, and layiog the foundation of the great Assyrian 
empire, we will leave the fruitful plain of the 
Euphrates,- aud look on at a scene which is passing 
before us higher up the river, among the mouutaius 

of Mesopotamia. 

A loug procession is slowly descending one of 
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these hills towards the banks of the Euphrates. We 
see, as it winds carefully down the steep, that it is com- 
posed of a great number of persons — men, women, 
and children — accompanied by flocks of sheep, large 
herds of cattle, with horses, camels, and asses. At 
the head rides a man, whose commanding, dignified 
appearance at once marks him as a powerful chief; 
and seated on one of the camels is a singularly 
beautiful woman. As they enter this fruitful valley, 
with its vineyards and olive-trees, and observe the 
fertile soil, bring^g forth flowers of every hue, they 
might well be tempted to halt, and take up their 
abode in a re^on so favourable for the sustenance of 
a vast camp -, but no, they advance steadily on, for 
this lovely spot is not the end of their long journey, 
nor is it, indeed, their object to seek for a luxuriant 
land, where they may settle down at their ease. They 
have left their native country behind them, it is true, 
but it is not to find a better. By faith, Abraham, 
their chief, has led them forth, in obedience to God's 
command, and by faith they cross the Euphrates and 
travel on, knowing nothing of the way in which they 
are going, or of the country which they seek. 
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It is difficult for us to realize now the strength of 
the faith demanded from Abraham^ to set out thus 
for an unknown land ; for, to us, scarcely any country 
on the earth can be so out of the range of modern 
travel and discovery as to be wholly unknown. But 
as a child, taking its father's hand, never hesitates to 
walk with him into a new, unknown road, so Abra- 
ham stedfastly journeyed on where God led him, 
seeking not to build himself a city and make a name, 
but content to dwell upon the earth as a stranger 
and pilgrim, looking for a home in * the dty which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God/ 

In the meantime, the great city of Babylon was 
rising in strength and splendour, and covering the 
banks of the Euphrates on both sides of the river. 
The tower of Babel was converted into a temple for 
the worship of a number of gods, among the principal 
of which was Bel, supposed to be Nimrod. Around 
the dty were walls so strong and high that they 
became the wonder of the world. These were built 
of brick, cemented with bitumen,^ a substance re- 
sembling pitch, which is found in large quantities in 
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the plain of the Euphrates. The strength and thick- 
ness of these walls were such that no enemy could 
ever venture to attack them, while to scale them 
would have been impossible, for they were above 
three hundred feet in height, or as high as the dome 
of St-Paul's. The entrances to the city were through 
a hundred gates of solid brass, and at the gates, and 
along the walls at ' intervals, towers were built, in 
which a constant watch was kept against the ap- 
proach of any foe. For the greater security of the 
city, it was also surrounded by a wide ditch, which 
was kept filled with water. But we shall see pre- 
sently that none of these precautions could save great 
Babylon, when the hour came at which God had 
decreed that she should fall. 

The city was in the form of a square, the streets 
being perfectly straight, and crossing one another at 
right angles, while the Euphrates flowed through the 
centre. The frontispiece wUl give some idea of its 
form, according to the descriptions of ancient writers, 
though it is scarcely likely that the proportions were 
quite so accurate. 

Another of the wonders of Babylon was the large 
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artificial lake, which was made outside the walls of the 
dty. When the snows on the mountains of Armenia 
melted in the beginning of the summer, the flow of 
water into the Euphrates was so great as to cause it 
to inundate the surrounding country. In order to pre- 
vent this, two large canals were cut from the river to 
the lake ; and thus the additional water was not only 
preserved from overflowing the land, but, being col- 
lected in the lake, it was made useful for irrigating 
the fields as they needed it, and for other purposes. 

Within the city were two splendid palaces, — the 
older being probably of the time of Nimrod, while 
the new palace was built by Nebuchadnezzar. This 
king also enlarged and beautified the temple of Belus 
or Bel. This tower was composed of eight immense 
masses of brickwork, rising one above the other, 
each smaller than th^ last, so that in form it much 
resembled the pyramids of Egypt. On the outside 
was a winding staircase, by which the top might be 
reached ; and on the summit was an observatory, 
from which the wise men and astrologers watched 
the stars at night. Nor can we wonder at the know- 
ledge of the heavens attained by the Chaldeans, when 
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we consider the advantages they must have thus had 
for observation, standing at such an elevation, beneath 
the clear eastern sky, and with no obstacle to obstruct 
the view across the wide glain of the Euphrates to 
the distant horizon. 

It was during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar also, 
that another of the wonders of Babylon, the han^ng 
gardens, are supposed to have been constructed. It 
is s^d that Amyntas, the queen of Nebuchadnezzar, 
bring a princess from the mountainous Country of 
Media, so much regretted the beaudful hills, forests, 
and valleys of her native land, that the king caused 
these gardens to be constructed. They consisted of 
mounds and terraces built of brickwork, raised one 
above the other, so as to convey the idea of rising 
ground and steep slopes. These were covered with 
earth, in which were planted all kinds of trees, shrubs, 
and beautiful flowers. From the upper walks a 
striking view was obtained of the whole of the dty 
of Babylon, with its temples, palaces, streets, aad 
quays ; and it was here, probably, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar was one day walking, when, looking around 
him over these wonderful gardens, and at the great 
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city beyond, exhibiting everywhere the trophies of 
his wealth and skill, he exclaimed, in the pride of his 
heart, * Is not this great Babylon, that I have built 
for the house of the kingdom, by the might of my 
power y and for the honour of my majesty V 

But whilst he uttered these words, forgetting that 
it was God who had made him great, and who alone 
could keep him so, he was startled by another voice 
speaking to him in reply. None among his courtiers 
would have presumed to rebuke him for his self- 
glory ; and this voice, besides, did not come from 
those around him, but seemed to dart down from the 
clear sky above his head, while it pronounced the 
fearful declaration ; * O king Nebuchadnezzar, to 
thee is it spoken. The kingdom is departed from 
thee ; and they shall drive thee from men, and thy 
dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field. They 
shall make thee to eat grass as oxen ; and seven 
times shall pass over thee, until thou know that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and g^veth 
it to whomsoever He will.* 

In that same hour God took from Nebuchadnezzar 
his reason, so that he could no longer devise any 
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great works, or plan any further schemes of conquest, 
but he became as senseless as a beast. The beautiful 
gardens were as nothing to him now, and he cared 
no more for the splendid palace which he had bjiilt 
for himself, or for any of the wonders of his capital ; 
but, avoiding the dwellings of men, he who was the 
owner of great Babylon itself, went out into the 
fields by the river Euphrates, and there lived like 
some wild animal, eadng the grass, and coming 
down to the river to drink, while his hair hung over 
his face in long rough locks, and his nails grew like 
eagles' claws. At length a change came over the 
debased monarch. The time appointed by God for 
his punishment was over. He lifted up his eyes, 
which had so long been bent upon the earth, to 
heaven, in order to seek help from thence ; and thus, 
in this act, acknowledging his dependence upon God, 
his reason was restored to him, and he was again 
established in his kingdom. With a very different 
heart he now said, * I Nebuchadnezzar praise, and 
extol, and honour the Bang of heaven, all whose 
works are truth, and his ways judgment, and those 
that walk in pride He is able to abase.' 
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Besides the fearful apparidoa of the insane king, 
another mournful sight might at the same dme have 
been seen on the banks of the river Euphrates. The 
Jews, whom Nebuchadnezzar had brought captives to 
Babylon; after destroying their dty arid temple, often 
resorted to solitary places among the willows by the 
water's side, that they might weep and pray together 
over the misery and ruin of their beloved country. 

• 

Here they hung their harps upon the osiers which 
fringed the stream ; for they could no longer strike 
them in those joyful strains to which they once had 
chanted their psalms of praise ; and when those who 
had carried them away captive demanded to hear some 
of that Hebrew music for which their temple service 
had been so celebrated, they could only break into 
the mournful words, * How shall we sing the Lord's 
song in a strange land ? If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I 
do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy. O daughter of Babylon, who art 
to be destroyed ; happy shall he be that rewardeth 
thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be 
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that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones.' ♦ 

This prophecy — for' in this character we must re- 
gard these last two verses of the psalm — was now 
to be fulfilled by the destruction of Babylon, not- 
withstanding its great walls, and the strength of its 
fortifications. He who accomplished this is called 
^ happy ^ because he was chosen by God to do a 
great work for Him, in bringing back his people 
to their own land, and in executing the judgments 
of God upon their enemies. His name was Cyrus ; 
and, as much as a hundred and seventy years 
before, the prophet Isaiah had thus spoken of him : 
'Cyrus is my shepherd, and shall perform all my 
pleasure ; even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
built; and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be 
laid. Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations 
before him : . . . For Jacob my servant's sake, and 
Israel mine elect, I have called thee by thy name : I 
have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me.* 

Cyrus had brought a large army of Medes and 

Persians against Babylon ; but the walls were so 

F 
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strong and high, and the gates of brass so well 
guarded, that he found that it was useless to attack 
it. The Babylonians and their king, Belshazzar, felt 
perfectly secure, therefore, within their dty. There 
were provisions enough in Babylon to last for twenty 
years, it is said ; so that, although the soldiers of 
Cyrus were seen every day busy cutting a deep trench 
near the river, yet the inhabitants were perfectly con- 
fident that neither by storm nor siege could their dty 
be taken. One day, soon after the trench was com- 
pleted, Cyrus was informed that on a certain evening 
a great festival would be held in Babylon in honour 
of some of their gods. He therefore concluded that 
this would be the best dme for him to put his plan 
into execution for entering the city. As soon as it 
was dark, on the appointed evening, Cyrus directed 
his soldiers to break down the banks of the Euphrates, 
so as to cause the river to flow into the trench and 
the canals, instead of taking its usual course through 
the dty, thus leaving the bed of the river dry within 
the walls of .Babylon. He then divided his army 
into two parts, placing one where the Euphrates 
usually entered the dty, and the other on the oppo- 
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site side, where it flowed out, so that both might 
march up the bed of the river into the town. , ' 

In the meantime, preparations were being made in 
Babylon for the banquet, which Belshazzar was to 
^ve that night to all the princes, lords, and ladies 
of his court. The great hall of the palace was bril- 
liantly illuminated by an unusual number of lights, 
fixed among the sculptures and paintings which 
covered the walls, and which set forth the various 
conquests and wonderful exploits of the kings of 
Babylon. Around the room were placed couches, 
covered with gay silks, while the tables were spread 
Txtith all the rarest dainties which luxury can devise 
and wealth procure. 

At length the guests beg^ to assemble, dressed in 
those magnificent garments for which Babylon had 
long been celebrated. Presently the king enters the 
hall, and is received with the usual ceremonies ; the 
musicians begin to perform as he takes his place at 
the table, and the feast b commenced. The geheral 
conversation is every now and then interrupted, as 
the name of some idol god is proclaimed, and then 
each of the guests fills a goblet with wine, and drinks 
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to the honour of the false divinity. The banquet pro- 
ceeds for some time in this manner ^ when Belshazzar 
gives a command to one of his servants, and presently 
the sacred vessels, brought by Nebuchadnezzar from 
tlie temple at Jerusalem, and which have been con- 
secrated to the service of God, are brought into the 
hall. The beautiful chasing in gold glitters in the light, 
as, filled with wine, they are passed round the tables to 
the praise of the false gods bf Babylon ; and the noise 
and wicked revelry grow louder and bolder. Just 
as this is at its height, the attention of the whole 
assembly is directed towards the king. A sudden 
terror seizes him, which is expressed in the stiffened 
attitude, in the trembling limbs, and in the gaze of 
horror with which his eyes are fixed upon the wall 
opposite to him. By degrees the guests turn from 
the strange appearance of the king to follow the 
direction of his eyes, and there, to the terror and 
amazement of all, they see, above the large candle- 
stick, a man's hand protrudmg from the wall ; and 
as the fingers move and gleam in the light, it is 
seen that the mysterious words, *Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin,' are being traced upon the^ plaster. In vain 
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one after another repeat these words, and inquire their 
meaning. None present has ever seen such before ; 
for they do not belong to the Babylonian tongue. 

At length the king, recovering from the first shock 
of his terror, commands the immediate attendance of 
the learned men of the kingdom, that they may 
decipher for him the meaning of the strange sentence. 
One after another they enter the hall — venerable- 
looking old men, with their grey locks and long 
beards, men who had penetrated into many of 
nature's mysteries, who had studied the heavens, and 
professed to be able to read the fate of individuals 
and of nations in the mystic characters formed by 
the stars ; but in vain they gaze on the wonderful 
writing on the wall above the candlestick. They 
turn to one another with questioning looks ; but 
blank amazement settles on every face ; they shake 
their heads* And the wise men of Babylon, cele- 
brated throughout the world for their learning, are 
compelled to own that they are completely baffled, 
and can g^ve the king no explanation of the mys- 
terious sentence. 

The alarm in the banqueting hall has, in the mean- 
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time, spread into the palace. The queen-mother, in 
the seclusion of her harem, has heard the fearful 
story, and, full of terror, she hastens to the king, 
begging him to send for the Jewish captive Daniel, 
who, in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, had displayed so 
much wisdom and goodness, and who had interpreted 
to that king the meaning of his wonderful dream, 
after all the wise men and soothsayers of the king- 
dom had failed. 

Daniel is now brought into the hall ; and, amidst 
that scene of splendid revelry, surrounded by the 
king and his court, adorned with more than their 
usual magnificence, the man of God stands forth, 
and, after plainly reminding the king of all that had 
befallen Nebuchadnezzar on account of his pride, 
and of how, though he knew all this, Belshazzar 
had yet lifted up himself against the Lord of heaven, 
Daniel then goes on to give this simple but awful 
interpretation of the writing on the wall : * Mene ; 
God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. 
Tekel; Thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting. Peres ; Thy kingdom is divided, and 
g^ven to the Medes and Persians.* 
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One would have imagiQed that, after this solemn 
warning, there would have been little disposition to 
condnue the banquet ; but no one seemed to have 
understood this announcement as implying any imme- 
diate danger. By degrees the festivities are resumed. 
Daniel has left the hall ; and, in the endeavour to 
efface the impression produced, and to forget for the 
present all fears for the future, the gaiety is stimu- 
lated to its former height. Suddenly the tramp of a 
number of footsteps is heard without, the doors of 
the hall are thrown open, and a troop of Persian 
. soldiers fill the apartment. "With the late warning 
so fresh in the remembrance, every one at once com- 
prehends the situation, and is aware that the prophecy 
is already fulfilled, and that the Persians are in pos- 
session of the dty. The king, in the desperation of 
despair, seizes a sword, and attempts a useless de- 
fence ; for he is almost immediately overpowered and 
put to death. In vain others offer a like resistance, 
or call upon the gods whom they had so recently 
honoured -, in a short time nearly all those thoughtless 
guests are lying in suffering or in death amid the 
scenes of their late magnificence. The gay silks and 
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embroidered hangings are stained with blood, the 
rare dainties of the banquet are scattered in confusion, 
and the sounds of music and laughter are changed 
for the shrieks of agony and the groans of the dying. 
Cyrus had entered Babylon in the way he had de- 
signed, by marching up the bed of the Euphrates, 
and the dty was now in his power. In a short time 
the once powerful kingdom of Babylon was reduced 
to the position of a province* of the Persian empire, 
and the glory of this ancient dty was departed for 
ever. The Persian kings seldom lived in Babylbn, 
and it was no longer the capital of a great empire, so 
that it fell gradually into decay. Its commerce was 
taken away by other dties, the inhabitants left it, and 
fhe houses and walls became ruins. The Euphrates 
was not turned into the canals and lakes at the time 
of its overflow, so that it inundated the surrounding 
country, chang^g it into a complete morass. At the 
present day nothing is seen of this magnificent dty, 
which once seemed so secure and strong, but heaps 
of ruins, pieces of brick, mounds of day and earth. 
On the top of one of these mounds are the remains 
of a tower, called by the people in these* parts Birs 
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Nimrood, and this is supposed to be the remains of 
that tower whose top was to reach to heaven, and 
which was afterwards the great temple of the Baby- 
lonian gods. 

Throughout the history of Babylon, we shall find 
that it was distinguished from its foundation as a city 
which lifted up itself against the Most High, and 
defied the Lord of heaven ; and the name is employed 
in the Scripture to designate the spirit of opposition 
to God and his people, at all times and in every 
form ; but now, Babylon in ruins speaks more loudly 
in testimony of the truth of God, and of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, than ever she spoke in her 
magnificence of the power of earthly wealth and 
skill. If we examine carefully the prophecies • of 
Isaiah, and then read any account of the present state 
of Babylon, we shall not fail to see how precisely 
these have been fulfilled : 

* And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation 
to generation : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
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there ; neither shall che shepherds make ihdr fold 
there : but wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; 
and th«r houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; 
and owls shall dwell there.' ' I will also make it a 
possession for the bittern, and pools of water.' ' 

While in Jeremiah it is said, ' And Babylon shall 
become heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an 
astonishment, and a hissing, without an inhabitant.' 
' The broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly broken, 
and her high gates shall be burned with fire.' * 

^ Isa. xiii, 19-11, siv. ij. ' Jer. li. 37, j8. 
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' The Nile, still flowing full and fest 
Among the sleepers of the patit.' 

Frbiligratii. 

ERY short time elapsed, after the 

dispersion of mankind by the 

confusion of tongues at Babel, 

before a party of wanderers 

settled upon the lower banks 

he Nile -, so that this river stands 

[ to the Euphrates in the antiquity 

IS history. The reason why these 

two rivers were chos«i as the early homes 

of the human race, may be found in the fact that many 
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persons then, as now, were anxious to do away with 
the command to labour, and sought rather to eat 
their bread with as little previous toil as possible. If 
corn was easily cultivated in the plain of the Euphrates, 
even less labour was required to produce it in Egypt. 
The earth needed but little preparation, and the sow- 
ing of the seed was performed by men floating about 
upon the waters in boats during the yearly inunda- 
tion of the Nile, and every now and then casting out 
handfuls of seed. When the river returned to its 
bed, the seed sank down into the rich mud, and 
before many months had passed, a beautiful crop of 
rice or wheat covered the land. 

The date of the foundation of the Egyptian empire 
is almost as ancient as that of Assyria. And Abra- 
ham, who crossed the Euphrates, and pitched his 
tent beside the Jordan, stood also upon the banks of 
the old Nile, and wandered among the papyrus reeds 
which fringed its stream. - But although the Nile has 
been known to us from such very early times, it is 
only recently that its course has been traced out, and 
its source ascertained. 

In the course of the year I858, Captain Speke dis- 
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covered a large lake, situated below Egypt, just upon 
the equator, and between 30** and 40** E. longitude. 
The great height of this lake — 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea, — and the fact that on the eastern and 
southern sides no streams ran out of it, while on the 
western many flowed into it, made him conclude that 
some large river must issue from it on the north -, 
and he felt convinced that this river could be no 
other than the Nile. 

Captain Speke was unable at that time to continue 
his explorations, so as to search for this river, and 
prove the truth of his conjectures ; but, immediately 
on his return to England, he mentioned the subject 
to several men of learning and science, and they all 
concluded that he was right in his idea that this lake 
was the source of the Mle. After some delay, a 
sum of money was granted him by the Government, 
in order that he might return to Africa and explore 
the northern shore of the lake. 

On the 27th April i860, he set sail from Ports- 
mouth, accompanied by his friend Captain Grant, 
and arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on the 4th 
July. Here they procured some mules to carry their 
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baggage, and ten Hottentot soldiers ; and on the 
1 6th they again saSed for Zanzibar, an island off the 
eastern coast of Africa. On this island they remained 
for some time, engaging servants and porters, making 
tents and packsaddles, and supplying themselves with 
beads, cloth, and brass wire, to exchange with the 
natives for food, or anything else they might require. 

At length all was ready, and they set forth on 
their long and dangerous journey. But their troubles 
began at once ; for, on the very first day, ten of the 
men, who had already received part of their wages, 
and had sworn fidelity, ran away ; their reason being, 
so said the others, that they believed the white men 
were going to eat them all as soon as they got up 
into the country ! 

This was but the commencement of a succession 
of difficuldes and vexations, which would have caused 
men less brave and padent than Captain Speke and 
his friend to g^ve up the expedition in despair. The 
men deserted continually, others fell ill. Captain 
Grant was attacked with fever nearly every fort- 
night, water often failed, and food could sometimes 
be only procured by shooting the wild animals they 
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met with on their march. In addidon, the native 
chiefs would place every possible hindrance in the 
way of their progress, until they had received a 
quantity of cloth and beads ; and when, after some 
delay, their unreasonable demands had been complied 
with, they would again refuse to allow the travellers 
to proceed. 

By the time they reached Kaze, which was rather 
more than half-way upon the route between Zanzibar 
and the lake, one hundred and twenty-three of the 
men had deserted, seven had been sent back, one 
was dead, and others laid aside by illness. They had 
lost twelve mules and three asses, so that there were 
not animals enough to carry the ^ck and the baggage ; 
while, beside these losses, more than half of their 
property had been stolen, and the expenses of their 
journey had hitherto been enormous, in consequence 
of a famine prevailing in the districts through which 
they travelled. 

At Kaze they remained for some time, endeavour- 
ing to find out the best means of getting to the lake, 
and trying to obtain more animals and men. At 
length the march was begun once more ; but, after 
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great trouble and annoyance from the robber chiefs 
through whose lands they passed, their own men 
took fright, and refused to go any farther. Captain 
Speke was obliged to go back to Kaz6 in order to 
procure fresh reinforcements, leaving Captain Grant 
with the rest of the party to await his return. 

Fresh troubles now came upon them. Captain 
Grant was attacked by the natives, his men left him, 
and much of his baggage was taken from him. 
Captain Speke became ill, and, after struggling to 
keep up for some days, at length quite broke down. 
*In my weakness of body and mind,' he says, *I 
actually cried like a child over the whole affair. I 
would rather have died than have failed in my journey, 
and yet failure seemed inevitable.' 

At length the necessary assistance was obtained, 
and these patient and energetic men were able to 
continue their journey, until they reached the shores 
of the lake (which had been named Victoria). But 
here they were detained several months, waiting for 
permission from the king to go round to the northern 
side, where they were hoping to find the Nile. After 
much delay, on the 7th of July, just a year after they 
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had landed at the Cape of Good Hope, they were at 
last allowed to proceed to the scene of their dis- 
coveries. Soon after starting, it was found that 
Captain Grant, who had hurt his leg some time 
before, was unable to traxel so quickly, and he was 
obliged, therefore, to be left behind. The reward 
of their perseverance and endurance was now, how- 
ever, very near at hand; for, on the 21st of July, 
Captain Speke found, to the north of the lake, a 
wide stream of water. *I stood at last,' says he, 
* beside the Nile. Most beautiful was the scene : 
nothing could surpass it. A magnificent, stream, 
from 600 to 700 yards wide, clothed with islets and 
rocks, the former occupied with fishermen's hjits, 
the latter by sterns and crocodiles basking in the 
sun, flowing between fine high grassy banks, with 
rich trees and plantains, where herds of antelopes 
and harts could be seen grazing, while the hippo- 
potami were snorting in the water, and florican and 
guinea-fowl rising at our feet.' 

Captain Speke now went up the left bank of the 
Nile, and found, as he had so long imagined, that 

the river issued from the Victoria Lake, by a fall 

H I 
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of about twelve feet. He had now attained the 
object for which he had toiled and suffered so much ; 
and we may imagine what must have been his feel- 
ings as he came in sight of the wide expanse of the 
lake, and saw the Nile flowing from it. He thus 
describes the scene: *It was a sight that attracted 
one to it for hours. The roar of the waters ; the 
thousands of passenger-fish leaping at the falls with 
all their might ; the fishermen coniing out in boats, 
and taking post on all the rocks with rod and hook ; 
hippopotami and crocodiles lying sleeping on the 
water ; the ferry at work above the falls, and cattle 
driven down to drink at the margin of the lake, — 
made in all, with the pretty nature of the country 
— small hills, grassy topped, with trees in the folds, 
and gardens on the lower slopes — as interesting a 
picture as one could wish to see.' 

Captains Grant and Speke returned in safety to 
England, where the result of their discoveries was 
soon made known. It is singular and sad that Cap- 
tain Speke, after having escaped so many perils, and 
although so good a sportsman, was killed, not long 
after the publication of his travels, by the accidental 
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discharge of his own gun, in passing through a 
hedge. 

Whilst Captains Grant and Speke were conduct- 
ing their expedition from the south to the head of 
the Nile, another gentleman. Captain Baker, accom- 
panied by his wife, a woman of the most heroic and 
devoted spirit, led an exploring party from Cairo up 
the Nile, and met Captain Speke at Gondokoro. 
Pinding that a considerable portion of the river 
below the Victoria Lake remained still unexplored, 
Captain Baker started to complete the work. He 
discovered, that the Nile, after leaidng the Victoria 
Lake, ran a rapid course, broken by cataracts and 
falls, some of a magnificent height, until it entered 
another immense lake, to which the name of Albert 
was gven. Captain Baker now regarded the Vic- 
toria Lake as the undeniable source of the Nile, but 
the Albert as the grand reservoir from which it 
derived the great volume of its waters. He thus 
describes the latter lake : 

* The beach was perfectly clean sand, upon which 
the waves rolled like those of the sea, throMdng up 
weeds, precisely as seaweed may be seen upon the 
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English shore. It was a grand sight to look upon 
this vast reservoir of the mighty Nile, and to watch 
the heavy swell tumbling upon the beach, while far 
to the south-west the eye searched %s vainly for a 
bound, as though upon the Atlantic. It was with 
extreme emotion that I enjoyed this glorious scene. 
My wife, who had followed me so devotedly, stood 
by my side, pale and exhausted, a wreck upon the 
shores of the great Albert Lake, that we had so long 
striven to reach. No European foot had ever trod 
upon its sand, nor had the eyes of a white man ever 
scanned its vast expanse of water. We were the 
first ; and this was the key to the great secret, that 
even Julius Caesar yearned to unravel, but in vain. 
Here was the great basin of the Nile, that received 
every drop of watery even from the passing shower 
to the roaring mountain torrents, that drained from 
central Africa towards the north. This was the 
great reservoir of the Nile. From this rocky cistern 
the Nile made its exit, a giant in its birth.' 

On leaving the Albert Lake, the Nile, vastly in- 
creased in size and volume, begins its course towards 
the Mediterranean Sea, flowing at first between low. 
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swampy banks, receiving several important tributaries 
on its way, such as the Blue Nile and the Atbara, 
which become mighty streams during the month of 
June, from the immense rainfall in the mountains of 
Abyssinia, and are chiefly instrumental in occasion- 
ing the annual inundation of Lower Egypt, but in the 
intense heats of the later portion of the year, they 
become mere beds of sand, with occasional stretches 
of water, where crocodiles, hippopotami, and fish 
are crowded together until the next floods set them 
free. The monotony is again broken by the passage 
of the river through a deep rocky valley, in which 
the crags sometimes meet over the stream, and at 
other places so obstruct its flow as to form many 
cataracts and rapids. As the river enters Egypt, 
banks of mud take the place of these rocks, beyond 
which rise bare yellow mountains, so perforated with 
caves as to appear at a distance like pieces of an 
enormous honeycomb. These openings are the 
entrances to tombs, cut in the rocks in which the 
ancient Egyptians used to place the embalmed bodies 
or mummies. So remarkable is the immense number 
of these tombs, that we can well understand the ex- 
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clamadon of the discontented Israelites, when they 
cried out to Moses, * Because there were no graves in 
Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in this wilder- 
ness ?' 

In Lower Egypt the view becomes more extensive. 
The mountains disappear, and the eye wanders over 
a wide plain, bounded only by the low sandy ridge 
of the distant desert. The banks of the Nile here 
often present a lively scene, when, in the evening, 
the women approach from the neighbouring villages 
to draw water, or to bathe in the river, while large 
herds of catde come lazily down from their pastures 
to drink, like those which Pharaoh saw in his dream. 
The fish of the Nile have been celebrated from very 
ancient times for their fine flavour and abundance ; 
thus the Israelites, when complaining of the food by 
which God had fed them in the wilderness, said, * We 
remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely.' 

In past ages, the banks of the Nile in its course 
through Egypt were clothed with reeds and flags, 
among which was the celebrated papyrus plant, the 
large flat leaves of which were stuck together with 
the mud of the Nile, and used as paper. Then, 
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alsOy the beautiful lotus flower floated among its 
wide leaves upon the surface of the water. But, in 
the present day, it is a singular fact that the banks 
are bare of all vegetation, thus reminding the tra- 
veller of a remarkable prophecy by Isaiah respecting 
Egypt : * The reeds and flags shall wither, the paper 
reeds by the river, and everything growing in the 
river shall wither, be driven away, and be no more.' 

There is no doubt but that the Nile must have 
been the scene of many an interesting incident during 
the time when Egypt was in her glory ; but the history 
of Egypt is so involved in obscurity, that the details 
which have come down to us are vague and few. 
We know that Abraham and Isaac looked upon the 
Nile, drank of its sweet waters, and wandered along 
its banks ; and very probably this river was associated 
with many remarkable events in the life of Joseph ; 
but of these no record has been left us. There is 
one, however, among the heroes of that old time, 
whose long pilgrimage may be said to have almost 
commenced among the reeds and bulrushes beside 
the Nile, and of whose life in Egypt we have a more 
particular account. 
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One day a poor woman might have been seen 
wandering by the side of the Nile, busily engaged in 
gathering the flags and rushes growing there. These 
she afterwards begins to plait together, so as to form 
them into a long basket. She fastens the reeds as 
closely as she can, leaving no spaces at which 
the water may enter. But, in order to make it sdll 
more compact, she presently goes down to the edge 
of the river, and, taking up some of the rich Nile 
mud, she daubs the basket all over, until it is as dght 
as a little boat. This done, she carefully carries the 
basket home, leaving it for a few days to become dry 
and hard. 

Soon after this we see her, early one morning, 
putting cloths or skins into the basket, so as to make 
a soft little bed. Then she cautiously lifts her baby 
from the pillow, scarcely daring to give him a last 
kiss, for fear of awaking hun from his slumbers, and, 
laying him gently in the basket, she shuts the cover, 
and lifts it in her arms. 

As she leaves the house, she is followed by her 
little daughter, who rouses her mother from her sad 
reflections by askmg what is going to be done with 
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her baby brother. The mother, in reply, reminds 

her how the king had commanded that every boy 

born among the Israelites should be thrown into the 

Nile ; and tells her that, though she had kept this 

little son for three months concealed in the house, 

yet it would be impossible any longer to hide him ; 

and she had therefore made this basket, in which she 

was going to put him in the river. The poor woman 

goes on to explain to her little girl that she has but 

slight hope that the baby may be spared ; yet the God 

of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — ^the God of their 

fathers — still lives, and will, perhaps, hear their 

prayers, and save the precious little one from death. 

She therefore directs her -daughter to stay near the 

spot where *she is going to place the basket, and 

watch what may become of the child. They now 

come down to a part of the river where the reeds 

grow thickly, and the water is shallow ; and here the 

mother carefully places the basket, not daring to take 

another look at her infant. As she retires, she again 

bids the little g^rl watch carefully, to see what may 

befall her brother. 

The mother is gone; and the sister, standing a 

I 
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little way off, keeps her eyes fixed on the precious 
object. Perhaps she thinks of what her mother has 
said about the power of God to preserve the baby 
from death, and prays that He would in mercy 
interfere to save him ; but her attention is soon 
attracted by seeing a number of persons walking 
along the side of the river. Presently she perceives 
that they are ladies, whose dress and manner show 
them to be of high rank ; and at their head walks — 
yes, certainly it is the princess, the daughter of the 
cruel king. Oh, how the little sister's heart beats, 
as she sees them coming nearer and nearer to where 
the basket lies among the reeds ! If the princess 
should only discover it, she will surely order the 
baby to be thrown at once into the river, in accord- 
ance with her father's command ! 

At length her fears reach their height. The 
princess catches sight of the basket ; her curiosity 
is excited, and she sends one of her attendants to 
fetch it. In the greatest anxiety, the little girl now 
draws as near as she can to the group of ladies 
around the princess, in order to see what will be 
done with the baby. She watches them as they 
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lay the basket down at the feet of the princess, 
who immediately lifts the cover ; and the little sister, 
can scarcely restrain herself as she hears that well- 
known cry, and sees the little arms raised, as if 
begging to be taken up. 

* This is one of the Hebrews' children,' says the 
princess ; and, attracted by the loveliness of the baby, 
she expresses her intention of keeping it as her own. 
No sooner does the sister hear this, than, pressing 
forward, she asks, * Shall I go and call to thee a 
nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the 
child for thee?' 

The princess bids her go ; and, full of joy, she 
runs to her mother, and, hastily telling her all that 
had passed, brings her to the princess, who gives her 
the child, desiring her to nurse it for her, and that 
she will pay her for the service. 

Thus the little one is again restored to the arms of 
its mother ; and, no doubt, from her he receives, as 
soon as be is old enough, his first lessons about the 
true God, and of what He had promised to do for 
his people. 

The princess little thought of all that baby was to 
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perform when he became a man ; and that, in draw- 
ing Moses out of the water, she was preserving the 
life of one who was to be the means of bringing 
down the judgments of God upon her father and her 
country. If Pharaoh had not made this cruel law, 
Moses would never have been put into the river ; 
then he would not have attracted the notice of 
Pharaoh's daughter, or have been adopted by her. 
He would have grown up in obscurity, instead of 
being educated at the court in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, and thus would not have been fitted to be 
the deliverer and lawgiver of the Israelites. We see 
here how the wickedness of men is made to work 
out their own punishment ; while, at the same time, 
what they design as a means of oppressing the people 
of God, is turned by Him into a source of blessing 
and deliverance. 

Many years after this, we again find Moses beside 
the Nile. It might have been near the very spot, 
where, as a helpless baby, he had been placed among 
the bulrushes ; but now he stands on the brink of the 
river, a man, strong with all the power which the con- 
sciousness of receiving a mission from God always ^ves. 
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As he grew up, he had refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter, and had renounced all 
the splendour and greatness attendant on such a 
position, * choosing rather to sufFer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season.' Instead of standing before the world as 
the heir to the Egyptian throne, he had accepted the 
work to which God had called him, as the deliverer 
and leader of an ignorant, oppressed race, who were 
as little capable of understanding him and his designs, 
as they were of feeling any gratitude for the self- 
sacrifice he had made in their behalf. Acting under 
the command of God, he had already demanded of 
Pharaoh permission to lead the Israelites out into the 
wilderness ; but this had been peremptorily refused. 
Now he had been again directed to go down to the 
brink of the Nile, and there await Pharaoh's coming, 
in order that he might show before him the power of 
that God whom he defied. 

Beside Moses now stands his brother Aaron, 
holding in his hand that rod which had already 
become remarkable as the means of working one 
miracle before Pharaoh and his court. Soon the 
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clash of instruments of music^ and the sound of 
many feet, announce the approach of the king, 
coming in his usual state, to pay his morning wor- 
ship to the river Nile, as was the custom among the 
Egyptian kings. v 

As he descends the bank of the river, Moses and 
Aaron draw near to hfin, and again request that he 
would allow the children of Israel to go. The king, 
however, pays no attention to this petition, but con- 
tinues his way to the water's edge, when, just as he 
is about to commence his usual adoration of the Nile, 
Aaron ' stretches his rod over the river, and in a 
moment a stream of blood flows before the eyes of 
the astonished group. 

For seven days this strange change was continued, 
so that it was plainly no casual appearance produced 
upon the water of the river. During this time no 
one could drink of that stream, celebrated for its 
purity and sweetness, and regarded as the god of the 
country. A greater God than the idols of Egypt 
had smitten the Nile, and, until He removed this 
curse, nothing could be done to remedy the evil. 
At the- end of the time appointed, the rod was again 
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stretched out over the river, and the water was at 
once restored to its usual clearness. 

The sculptures in the tombs of Egypt present to 
us many a scene of public and domestic life, during 
the dme when Egypt was the glory of kingdoms ; but 
the details contained in the history are so meagre, 
that it is difficult to select any incident connected with 
the Nile in ancient times which is sufficiently interest- 
ing to be worth recording. There are two occur- 
rences, however, mentioned as taking place during 
the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, the king of 
Persia, of which the Nile was the scene, and which 
are noteworthy, as exhibiting certain traits in the 
character of the ancient Egyptians. 

At the mouth of the Nile was a strong fortress, 

situated on an island, guarding the entrance to the 

river. This fortress of Pelusium was often called 

the key of Egypt, because, occupying a station in the ' 

centre of the river's mouth, it thus locked up the 

Nile^ against the vessels of any enemy ; and, until 

this was taken, it would be impossible for the foe to 

advance up the Nile into the country. The first object, 

K 
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therefore, of Cambyses, in his expedition against 
Egypt, was to take Pelusium. He had made several 
attacks upon the fortress, but these had been always 
successfully repelled by the garrison ; and he had 
spent much time before the walls to very little purpose. 

At length, one day the Persian army might have 
been seen again advancing to the attack upon Pelusium, 
while the Egyptian garrison again prepare for an 
energetic resistance. The archers take their places 
at every loophole in the walls, their bows are strung, 
and the arrows placed, ready to let them fly in a 
shower upon the Persians. The slingers come forth, 
and load their slings with their heaviest missiles ; 
others man the walls, armed >^th spears and javelins. 
All are resolved that not a Persian shall set his foot 
within Pelusium; for the safety of their country 
depends on their keeping the fortress, and guarding 
the entrance to the Nile. 

But while their arms are raised, and every weapon 
prepared to be discharged, a cry of horror suddenly 
arises from the whole Egyptian garrison ; the archers 
lower their bows, the slingers let drop their slings. 
Not an arrow flies, nor a dart shivers through the 
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air ; for, in fiont of the Persian ranks, the Egyptians 
perceive a line of cats, calves, bulls, etc., — ^all the 
animals which they regard as sacred, and consider it 
a crime to injure or kill. We may laugh at thdr 
superstition ; but, at the same time, these Egyptians 
may teach us a lesson, as they stand there with their 
weapons in thdr hands, calmly awaiting defeat and 
death, refusing either to save thdr own lives, or to 
obtain a triumph over thdr enemies, by the com- 
mission of an act which they believe to be the hdght 
of sacrileg^us impiety. 

Felusium, of course, was taken, and its heroic 
garrison were all made prisoners or put to death. 
Cambyses, having thus gained possession of the 
entrance to the Nile, sent a vessel up the river to 
Memplus to demand its submission. This dty was 
situated just at that part of the Nile wjiere the singular 
bifurcation, or diversion of the river into two prindpal 
streams, occurs. From this point one stream takes 
an easterly, and the other a westerly direction, thus 
forming a triangular tract of country called the Delta, 
from its resemblance to the Greek letter A, Memphis 
bdng dtuated at the apex of this triangle, it guarded 
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all further advance up the Nile, and was therefore 
considered, next to Pelusium, as the most important 
stronghold in the country. It was well fortified, and 
was the residence of the Egyptian kings. In its neigh- 
bourhood were the pyramids, as well as numerous 
buildings and temples of various kinds, the ruins of 
which still remain. 

On the arrival of the herald at Memphis, charged 
with a message from Cambyses, summoning the in- 
habitants to surrender the city, the people became 
greatly enraged. Notwithstanding the loss of Pelu- 
sium, they resolved to defy the conqueror, and to 
defend their city to the utmost. The vessel was 
therefore destroyed, and the herald and crew put to 
death. 

As soon as Cambyses heard of this, he left Pelu- 
sium, and came himself up the Nile with his army to 
Memphis. After a long resistance, this city also was 
taken -, and then the Persian king gave orders for the 
immediate execution of ten times as many of the chief 
nobility of Egypt, as there were persons on board the 
vessel with the herald. 

The conquest of Egypt was now accomplished 
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without much further difficulty, and Cambyses pro- 
ceeded up the Nile into Ethiopia. Here he met with 
terrible reverses. The Persians had no guide across 
the trackless deserts which surrounded them on 
every side ; and among these burning sands and hot 
blasts they wandered from day to day, until the 
greater part of the army perished from thirst and 
fever. 

After this unsuccessful expedition, Cambyses again 
embarks upon the Nile, and descends to Memphis. 
As he approaches the city, the sounds of joy and 
triumph meet his ear. He leaves his vessel, and 
enters the streets, which he perceives are hung with 
garlands and bright silks, while the people are all in 
their festive array. Suddenly the idea seizes him, 
that this fete has been prepared as an expression of 
joy at his recent misfortunes in Ethiopia. He sends, 
therefore, for the magistrates and principal men of 
the city, intending to inflict some dreadful vengeance 
upon them. As soon as they enter his presence, he 
charges them with mocking at his calamities, and de- 
clares that they shall sympathize in them by under- 
going the most fearful tortures themselves. 
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They cast themselves, however, on* their knees 
before him, imploring mercy, while they protest that 
the rejoicings have no connection whatever with his 
unhappy expedition, but are designed to express the 
delight of the people because their god Apis has 
been found. 

This statement in no degree lessens the wrath of 
the eastern monarch, and he orders them to be put 
to death immediately, believing it to be only a false 
excuse, invented at the moment. 

The festivities in the dty still continue notwith- 
standing, and sounds of music and songs reach the 
ear of the king. After a while, he begins to imagine 
that perhaps he may have been mistaken ; then his 
curiosity b excited to know more about this mys- 
terious deity who has been found by* the ^people of 
Memphis, so he commands some of the priests to 
be brought before him. As soon as they enter his 
presence, he asks them the reason of the rejoicings 
gomg on in the dty, and again receives the same 
answer — Apis has been found, and all the inhabitants 
of Memphis are full of delight that their god is among 
them once more. 
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The king then expresses his desire to make the 
acquaintance of this god> who is so condescending as 
to show himself thus to his worshippers, and he 
orders the priests to go at once and introduce this 
deity into his presence, m order that he may con- 
verse with so distinguished and exalted a being. 

The priests redre ; and with much curiosity, not 
altogether unmixed with fear, Cambyses awaits their 
return, in company with their god. 

Presently the priests are heard approaching, and 
the king and his court are silent in awe and expecta- 
tion. All eyes are fixed upon the group of reverend 
men who enter the hall ; but none among them has 
that conunanding stature, that dignified and awful 
mien, which would mark him out as the persomfica- 
tion of a deity. From the midst of the group, how- 
ever, a little white calf is brought forward, and this 
is solemnly introduced to the kmg as Apis their god. 

At the sight of nothing more extraordinary than 
this poor little animal, the tyrant, tvhose curiosity had 
been so strongly excited, bursts into a fearful rage, 
and, drawing his dagger, thrusts it into the breast of 
the calf. 
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In horror and amazement the priests gaze on the 
king, expecting to see him struck dead for this act of 
daring impiety ; but presently they turn their attention 
to their wounded god, and, taking him up with care, 
proceed to carry him from the apartment, while 
Cambyses gives the command that they shall be 
cruelly punished, in revenge for his disappointed 
expectations. 

The little calf was conveyed to his temple, where 
the greatest attention was paid to him, and the skill 
of the Egyptian physicians called into requisition to 
cure his wound. But it was all of no avail, for, 
after lingering a few days, he died ; and then the 
grief and lamentation of the city of Memphis were as 
great as the rejoicings had been a short time before. 

Egypt now presents but a desolatej picture of its 
former greatness. In the tombs beside the Nile lie 
the bodies of those whose learning was once the 
wonder of other nations, or whose warlike deeds bid 
fair to hand down their names to the latest age of 
the world. Around the walls of their tombs are 
portrayed those events of their lives which once. 
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rendered them famous ; but what these were we can 
now but dimly guess, whilst the names and characters 
of the departed themselves are lost to us for ever. 
There they lie, among the ruins of those very temples 
in which they worshipped, and the broken Columns 
and fa9ades of the palaces in which they dwelt : all 
is there but the soul which once animated the whole. 
It is a deserted house. 

' Life and thought have gone away, 
Side by side. 

Leaving door and windows wide- 
Careless tenants they ! 

All within is dark as night ; 
In the windows is no light. 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 

Come away ; no more of mirth 
Is here, or merry-making sound ; 

The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground.' 




' They saw the gleaming river Beawaid flow 
From the inner land ; far off three mountain tops, 

Three silent pinnadea of aged snow, 
Stood sunset-Duahed ; and, dew'd with showery drops, 
Upclomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse.' 

Tennyson. 

the Qorth'Cast of the tract of 
country anciently called Asia 
Minor, are the Taurus moun- 
tains. These, like the Alps 
in Europe, have their summits, 
ig both summer and winter, 
red with snow and large fields of 
e. From one of these immense 
masses of everlasdng ice a small stream of water 
fiows forth. As it descends the mountain, the 
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snows melt around it on either side and run into it, 
thus increasing the volume of water, until it assumes 
the size and force of a river. In the early part of its 
course, the Cydnus sometimes pursues its way under 
ground, while at other times it is shaded from the 
sun by overhanging rocks and trees ; so that, when 
it reaches the plain below, its waters still retain the 
character of the cold ice-field from which they sprung. 
This renders the water of the Cydnus particularly re- 
freshing to the inhabitants of the warm sunny plain 
through which it finds its way to the sea. 

The river Cydnus is connected with the names of 
three celebrated men, whose lives and characters 
present a very striking contrast to each other. In 
the Cydnus Alexander the Great nearly lost his life ; 
it was on the Cydnus that Mark Antony first saw 
Cleopatra -, and beside the Cydnus the Apostle Paul 
was bom and spent his early years. 

On its banks stood the old city of Tarsus. It is 
described as a beautiful city, surrounded by gardens 
and shady groves, sloping down to the brink of the 
river. Tarsus was the capital of the province of 
Cilida, which, at the commencement of the rdgn of 
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Alexander the Great, formed a part of the Persian 
empire* 

It was during the campaign of Alexander against 
Darius, that, after having defeated the Persians on 
the banks of the Granicus, the Macedonian con- 
queror led his army into Asia Minor, and advanced 
upon Tarsus, intending to take this city. The weather 
at the time was particularly sultry, for it was at the 
height of summer ; and Tarsus being situated in the 
centre of a wide plain, Alexander and his troops were 
compelled to march the whole day beneath a burning 
sun without any shade or shelter. 

Towards the close of the day, heated and wearied, 
they find themselves on the banks of the Cydnus ; 
and, at the sight of the clear, cold water, flovdng in 
the green shade, exclamations of delight are heard on 
every side. 

The king cannot resist the temptation of at once 
plung^g into the refreshing stream ; but he pays 
dearly for his imprudence, for almost immediately 
he loses all consciousness and power of motion, and, 
in the greatest consternation, his soldiers carry him 
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to his tent, apparently lifeless. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the distress and alarm which prevail among the 
troops, as they thus imag^e themselves to be suddenly 
deprived of thdr brave leader and beloved monarch. 
* Can it be,' they say, * that our great and glorious 
king, our wise and courageous commander, ever the 
foremost to enter into danger, and ready to share 
with us every deprivation and peril, has thus been 
suddenly snatched from us in the midst of his achieve- 
ments, and leaving his grand designs only half accom- 
plished ? If he had only fallen on the battle-field, 
fighting against fearful odds, or on the ramparts of 
some world-famed dty, it might have been borne ; 
but to die thus, bathing in an insignificant river ! 
Soon Darius will arrive, and find himself a con- 
queror, without even sedng his foe ; while, for our- 
selves, we can but return home as fugitives from an 
unsuccessful expedition. For who is worthy to 
succeed Alexander as the head of the armies of 
Greece, — he who was at the same time our wise 
commander, our bravest warrior, and our good 
comrade ? Would that we could have died instead 
of him!' 
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But, in the midst of the lamentations of his troops, 
a cry is heard from the tent of the king : * He 
breathes ! he still breathes ! ' and a ray of hope is 
kindled in every breast. 

It is soon ascertained, however, that the king has 
no power to move, every limb being paralysed. But 
consciousness after a while returns to him, and also 
the power of speech. He then summons around his 
couch all the physicians in the army, as well as his 
most confidential friends and chief officers, and ad- 
dresses them in the following manner : 

* You see, my friends,* says he, * the miserable 
state in which I am lying, utterly powerless to move, 
while every moment I fancy I hear the din of arms, 
and the approach of the Persian army. I would 
rather die than be found by Darius in this condition. 
I do not ask, therefore, for recovery unless it is 
instantaneous ; but if any of the physicians can give 
me some prompt remedy, however painful, let me 
have it at once.' 

The physicians look at one another in fear and 
doubt ; for they all know that Darius has offered a 
large sum of money to any one who will destroy the 
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life of Alexander ; and they feel assured that, should 
the king die after taking any remedy administered by 
one of them, the soldiers would not spare the phy- 
sician who had ^ven it. 

But presently Philip, an old man, who had attended 
Alexander from his childhood, and who loved the 
king as his own son, steps forward, and proposes to 
^ve his master a medicine which might work a 
sudden cure, but which would require three days for 
its preparation. ^ 

At this suggestion, an expression of alarm and dis- 
trust is seen on every countenance, excepting on that 
of the king, who only expresses his vexation at the 
delay of three days before he can try the effect of 
the remedy. 

The next day Alexander received a letter from 
Parmenion, one of his oldest and most prudent 
generals, whom he had left behind in Cappadoda 
with a part of the army. The old man wrote in 
haste and fear, to bid the king beware of Philip the 
physician, and on no account to take any remedies 
from his hand, because Parmenion had discovered 
that Darius had offered Philip a thousand talents. 
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and his sister in marriage, if he would poison Alex- 
ander. The king read the letter, and then, quietly 
folding it up, put it under his pillow. 

The third day arrived, on which Alexander was 
to try the effect of the medicine which Philip had 
been preparing. At the appointed time,* the old 
physician enters the royal tent with the cup in his 
hand. As he approaches the king, Alexander takes 
from beneath his pillow the letter of Parmenion, and 
at the same moment that he receives *the cup and 
swallows its contents, he places in Philip's hand the 
letter, desiring him to read it. 

Philip's indignation is greater than his surprise, as 

he makes himself acquainted with the contents of the 

letter (for the fact that Darius had tried thus to bribe 

him to poison the king was perfectly true). As soon 

as he has finished reading, however, the old man 

throws himself upon his knees beside his master, 

saying, in a perfectly calm voice, *My king, your 

recovery will soon justify me of the crime I am here 

accused of. The only favour I beg of you is, that 

you will not allow your mind to be disturbed by this 

letter, so as to hinder the due effect of the medicine/ 

M 
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* Let your mind also be at rest, my good friend/ 
replies the king, taking his hand. * I am perfectly 
convinced that you are more anxious for my recovery 
than for your own justification.' 

Philip, then, standing beside the king, begins to 
talk of everything he can think of to calm and divert 
the mind of Alexander. He speaks to him of his 
early days, of his mother, and of his sisters, of battles 
he had won, and of what he would still achieve. 
By degrees power and animation return to the limbs 
of the king ; in a few hours he is able to leave his 
couch, and the recovery is complete. 

When, after a day or two, the soldiers again see him 
in his place at the head of the troops, they know not 
whether to admire most the trust of the Idng in his 
physician, or Philip's immovable fidelity. 

Two or three hundred years have passed away 
since Alexander's narrow escape from death in the 
Cydnus, and another great general is seen beside the 
same river. This is Mark Antony, the Roman. He 
has been engaged in Cilicia, and has come to Tarsus 
to hold an interview with Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. 
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This queen, notwithstanding that she was an ally 
of Rome, had given assistance to some of Rome's 
enemies, and for this act of treachery Mark Antony 
had summoned her to appear before him at Tarsus, 
to answer the charges laid against her. Intelligence 
had been received that she had arrived at the mouth 
of the Cydnus, and would reach Tarsus the next day. 

On the appointed morning, Mark Antony repairs 
to the hall of audience, where he proposed to receive 
the queen on her arrival, and with him are assembled 
all the principal citizens of Tarsus, and some other 
Roman officers. 

Before long a murmur of voices b heard in the 
streets, footsteps hurry past, and exclamations of 
wonder and admiration fill the air. The curiosity of 
those waiting in the hall of audience is at last excited. 
In the meantime the disturbance without becomes 
greater and greater, and so also do the impatience 
and excitement of those within. One after another 
leaves the hall, in order to learn what is going on. 

All the world outside is hurrying down to the 
banks of the Cydnus, to gaze on the most extra- 
ordinary sight that ever met the eyes of any of the 
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beholders. A little way down the stream a vessel 
is seen approaching. As she makes her way up the 
river, it appears as though the sun had descended 
frpm the heavens, and were floating up the Cydnus 
towards the city, for the sides of the vessel are 
covered with plates of gold, that are again reflected 
in the water, and shine with a dazzling refulgence 
which is almost painful to look on. Silver oars, like 
rays of light, gleam and sparkle in the clear waves ; 
the sails are of purple silk ; the most delicious per- 
fumes are wafted to the banks on every breeze, while 
the soft swell of flutes and other instruments of music 
gradually falls on the ears of the crowds assembled 
on the banks. ' 

As the vessel draws nearer, Cleopatra is seen 
beneath an awning of gold embroidery, reclining on 
a couch. She is dressed as the goddess Venus ; and 
around her stand the most beautiful ladies of her court, 
some of whom are attired to represent the Graces, 
and others the Nereides, or nymphs of the sea. 

On her landing at the quay, she ^ves an invitation 
to Mark Antony to sup with her that evening on 
the banks of the Cydnus. 
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As soon as the evening arrives, the banks of the 
river are covered with tents of coloured silks, while 
variegated lamps of different hues are hung among 
the branches of the trees, and inside the tents. Here 
the most magnificent banquet is spread, including 
every possible luxury, and Cleopatra, in her most 
splendid dress, presides over the whole. 

Antony certainly did not find any fault with the 
queen that night, nor did he mention the charges on 
which she had been summoned ; so that thus far she 
gained her object, which was to make him, if possible, 
forget them. 

From that day Mark Antony was a different man. 
He was no longer the brave, straightforward Roman 
general, ready to serve his country at any cost ; but, 
forgetful of the business he had in hand, as well as 
of every other duty, he now gave himself up to the 
arts and entertainments of the Egyptian queen. One 
magnificent banquet followed another ; Antony and 
Cleopatra trying to outdo one another in the enormous 
sums of money spent on these repasts. At length 
Antony invited the queen to a feast, the expense of 
which was so great, that he thought it impossible that 
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it should be exceeded. Cleopatra, however, merely 
smiled as he named the cost of each dish set before 
her ; and, inviting him to sup with her on the follow- 
ing evening, promised him that she would provide 
one dish which should cost more than the whole of 
the present banquet. 

The next evening, a splendid entertainment is again 
set out beneath the overarching trees on the banks of 
the Cydnus. Antony arrives, and, taking his seat 
at the table, looks around in search of this costly 
delicacy ; but he sees nothing there which surpasses, 
or even equals, the rarides of his own banquet on 
the previous evening. 

*Wait a little,' remarks Cleopatra; *tliis is only 
the commencement. There are other courses to 
follow.' 

One course succeeds another, until the supper is 
nearly ended, when a servant brings to the queen a 
cup of vinegar, or some still stronger add. Then 
Cleopatra, putting her hand to her ear, takes from 
her earring an enormous pearl, one of the largest 
and most beautiful ever found, and, dropping this 
into the cup, she stirs the liquid until the pearl is dis- 
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solved ; then, lifting the cup to her lips, she drinks 
the vinegar. The value* of this pearl is said to have 
been nearly eighty thousand pounds ; and thus this 
cup of vinegar cost more than the \vhole of Mark 
Antony's repast.^ 

Some of the amusements with which Mark Antony 
and Cleopatra entertained one another beside the 
Cydnus, were not of so expensive a nature as these 
feasts. Anthony was very fond of fishing, and 
believing himself to have some skill in this sport, he 
one day invited Cleopatra to see him fish. But, as 
often happens in such cases, the queen sat watching 
for a long time, and saw nothing at all ; for the fish 
seemed determined to mortify Antony, and would 
not come and be caught. After a while he was 
obliged to give it up in despair, and invited Cleopatra 
to come again the next day, when he hoped he should 
have more success. 

Antony was determined that he would not again 

^ This legend is somewhat improbable^ as no acid strong 
enough to dissolve a pearl could have been dnink. Lem- 
priere places the scene of this banquet in Alexandria, but 
Rollin on the banks of the Cydnus. 
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appear so unskilful in the eyes of the queen ; so he 
directed i number of men to dive under the water, 
each with a fish in his hand, and as soon as he threw 
his line into the river, a fish was found hang^g on 
the hook. This appeared to answer very well. 
Cleopatra praised and admired his skill as much as 
he desired ; and she proposed that, on the morrow, 
they should again fish in the Cydnus. 

The next day, Mark Antony makes his appear- 
ance on the banks of the river with his rod and line, 
while the Egyptian queen and all the ladies of her 
court stand round him admiringly. He baits his 
hook, and throws it into the water, when soon a 
vigorous tug at the line announces that some un- 
usually fine inhabitant of the Cydnus has been attracted 
by the treacherous bait. The rod positively bends 
beneath the weight, as, with an air of triumph, he 
endeavours to land his prey; and the bystanders 
press eagerly round, as he lays on the bank a fish of 
an enormous size, such as bad never been seen in 
this river before. Antony takes up his prize to 
detach it from the hook, and the ladies draw nearer 
to admire; it. But suddenly the Roman general 
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dashes the fish upon the ground, and the ladies 
hastily retreat ; for, it is very evident to every one 
near, by its odour, that this is by no means the first 
visit of the fish to dry land, and most probably it was 
some time since it first quitted its watery home. 
And presently the fact is discovered that it h:^s 
no business in a river at all, but is a large kind of 
salt-water fish, brought to Tarsus probably for one 
of the banquets, and which Cleopatra, harag per- 
ceived the trick of the day before, had directed one 
of her servants to dive and hang on Antony's hook. 

The Roman general is not a little disconcerted and 
displeased as all this comes to light, and seems about 
to take his departure in rather a summary manner ; 
but Cleopatra succeeds in pacifying his wrath, as she 
tells him that 'his sport is to take kingdoms and 
monarchs, and not fish.' 

It was a sad day for Mark Antony when he first 
met Cleopatra beside the Cydnus ; for, from that 
time he forsook bis country, his honour, and his 
duty. He followed the queen into Egypt, and there 
took up arms against Rome ; but at last, unable to 
bear the disgrace of his fall, he put an end to his life. 

N 
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Cleopatra was taken prisoner by the Romans, and, 
in order to avoid the humiliation of appearing in a 
public triumph, destroyed herself by the bite of a 
poisonous viper. 

From Mark Antony, who made such a fearful 
shipwreck of his life upon the banks of the Cydnus, 
we turn to a man whose life and death present a 
very remarkable contrast to this ; for, at the close of 
a long course of temptations and trials, this stedfast 
hero could truly say, * I have fought a good fight ; I 
have finished my course; I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me in that day.' In St. Paul we have a noble 
example of a man, whom neither the pleasures nor 
the persecutions of the world could turn from the 
right way, or hinder him from doing the work to 
which God had called him. 

All are aware that Tarsus was the birthplace of 
this great apostle-, but perhaps some may not re- 
member that it was beside the very river in which 
Alexander bathed, and up which Cleopatra floated 
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in her golden vessel, that St. Paul passed his early 
days. Of the childhood and youth of Saul of Tarsus 
w& would gladly know more ; for it is only by put- 
nng together scattered hints, dropped here and there 
through the Acts and the Epistles, that we are able 
to form any idea of St. Paul's life beside the Cydnus. 

About forty or fifty years after the time of Antony 
and Cleopatra, there lived in Tarsus a Jew. He was 
a person of some consideration in the town ; for we 
know he enjoyed the privilege of being a Roman 
citizen, as his son was * free-born.' There is some 
reason to believe that he was engaged as a merchant ; 
and if so, he might often have been seen standing on 
the quay beside the Cydnus, watching the loading or 
unloading of some vessel. Of his wife we know 
still less, though we may conclude that they both 
were strict observers of the law, to its minutest letter, 
after the sect of the Pharisees. 

Whether they had long wished and prayed for a 
son, we do not know \ but, at all events, when one 
was born to them, they called his name Saul, which 
means 'asked' or 'desired.' Or it may have been 
that he was named after the first king of Israel $ for 
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they belonged to the same tribe as he — ^the tribe of 
Benjamin. Besides this son, they had a daughter. 
From what is known in various ways of the usual 
life of a young Hebrew at that time, we may form a 
tolerably correct idea of how the days of St. Paul 
were spent during his residence in Tarsus. 

At an early hour of the morning, we may imagine 
we see him going to the school belonging to the 
synagogue, accompanied by a careful servant or slave. 
(He alludes himself to the custom of sending children 
to school thus attended, in that verse in Galatians 
where he speaks of the law as the slave who con- 
ducts us to the school of Christ.) Here we should 
find him seated on the floor, with a board before 
him, on which he learns to form the Hebrew cha- 
racters ; the board being covered with some soft 
substance, as wax, and the letters traced on it with 
an iron pen, called a style. The more advanced 
pupils would write on these boards from the dictation 
of the master, and afterwards repeat to him what 
they had written. 

Later in the day, we might see the young Saul 
occupied in learning to make the cloth used for sails 
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and tents, and for the manufacture of which Tarsus 
was celebrated. It was the good custom among the 
Jews, that every boy should be taught some useful 
trade; and no doubt many, like St. Paul himself, 
found the advantage of this in after life. 

When books and work were done with, we may 
imagine him playing with his sister in the lovely 
gardens of Tarsus ; or wandering along the banks of 
the Cydnus, beneath the shady trees ; or standing 
upon the quay, watching the vessels as they came 
into the port, wondering, perhaps, to himself whether 
he should ever see those strange lapds from which 
they had come, and of which the sailors told such 
delightful stories. But he little thinks then of the 
good news which he will one day carry to these 
distant countries, or of the trials and persecutions 
awaiting him there. 

In this same river, in which Alexander bathed, the 
youthful Saul learned to swim ; and from his skill in 
this exercise, by which he was able to swim from 
the shipwrecked vessel to the shore, and on another 
occasion to preserve himself alive for * a night and a 
day in the deep,' we may suppose this to have been 
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one of the favourite amusements of his boyhood. 
From the account of his shipwreck, g^ven us in Acts 
xxvii., we may also infer that St. Paul w^ well 
acquainted with navigation; and there is no doubt 
that this knowledge was acquired by him when he 
dwelt beside the Cydnus ; so that probably a passion 
for sailing and rowing, and for shipbuilding on a 
diminudve scale, was as remarkable in the great 
apostle at that age, as in many an English boy who 
has been afterwards distinguished for energy and 
resource. * In books, and work, and healthful play,' 
we may imagine the youthful Saul to be * busy too.' 

But now the sun is sinking behind the snowy peaks 
of the Taurus mountains, and the cold Cydnus shines 
like silver in the pale evening light. This is the hour 
v/hen most of the inhabitants of Tarsus come out 
upon the roofs, to enjoy the fresh breezes after the 
heat of the day ; and at this quiet time we may fancy 
Saul seated at his mother's feet, out on the flat root 
of their house, listening, with glowing cheeks, as she 
relates to him those beautiful stories of the good, 
brave men of old, who * chose rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy the plea- 
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sures of sin for a season/ These histories sink deep 
into his heart, and bring forth good fruit in his future 
life. And no doubt, when he wrote the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, he thought of those days, and 
of how he had first heard of these heroes, as he sat 
beside his mother in his old home on, the banks of' 
the Cydnus. 

Thus we may suppose the childhood of the future 
apostle to have slipped pleasantly away, until the 
time at length came when, as he himself tells us, * he 
put away childish things,' and his mind was filled 
with other desires and aims. He is now to leave 
his father's roof, and to go to Jerusalem, the capital 
of the* Jewish world, and the centre of Jewish 
thought and opinion, where new doctrines and ideas 
were started and discussed with intense vehemence ; 
and here he has to take his place, and to examine 
and act for himself. 

We may fancy we see. the young Saul standing on 
the deck of the vessel, which has just left the quays 
of Tarsus, and is sailing down the Cydnus towards 
the sea. He waves a last adieu, perhaps, to his 
parents, who watch the vessel from the shore ; and 
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then, as he loses sight of them, he fixes his gaze on 
the recedmg houses and buildings of the dty, undl at 
length a turn in the river hides them also from his 
view. These are gone, and with them closes the 
first chapter of his life ; and he feels, probably, as 
many another has done, very like a little boat, the 
cable of which has just been cut; it finds itself 
no longer taken in tow by a larger vessel, but cast 
afloat upon the ocean to manage for itself. The first 
sensations which would arise in his mind would be 
those jof sadness and depression, as he remembers all 
that he is leaving behind ; but presently his spirits rise 
as he looks forward, and thinks of all that is before 
him. He is going to see new countries ; above all, 
he is going to that land of which he has heard so 
much from his earliest infancy, and which to him is 
invested with peculiar interest, — ^an interest in which 
are combined both sanctity and romance. There are 
the plains where Abraham wandered, and where 
Joseph and his brethren fed their flocks ; there are 
the battle-fields where Joshua and his men of valour 
defeated the heathen ; there his ancestor and name- 
sake had been anointed king of Israel : in that land 
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he was to find the reality of everything he had most 
loved to dream of during his childhood. Now he 
would actually dwell in Jerusalem, the city of the 
Great King, for whose peace he had been taught 
daily to pray ; and there he was to sit at the feet of 
that rabbi Gamaliel, of whose fame he had often 
heard, even in Tarsus. 

As these thoughts are passing through his mind, 
the white peaks of the Taurus melt into the sky, the 
vessel leaves the quieter waters of the Cydnus, and 
plunges into the waves of the great sea. 

At the rime when Saul, the namesake and de- 
scendant of that king of Israel who so fiercely per- 
• secuted David, enters the land of his fathers, there is 
a young descendant of David also, growing up in a 
humble home in Nazareth, against whom the young 
Saul will one day rise up, and whose followers he 
will pursue with as much obstinacy and violence as 
his ancestor showed in his pursuit of David, the 
ancestor of our Lord Jesus Christ. . Whilst the Son 
of David accomplished his work of mercy and self- 
sacrifice, livmg amongst the poor and needy, teaching 
and helping them, and finally giving up his life for 
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the salvation of the world, the yonng Saul is among 
the doctors and learned men at Jerusalem, becoming 
a profident in the knowledge of the law, and attract- 
ing attention to himself on account of his zeal and 
talent. 

We may imagine how, from time to time, he would 
return to his home beside the Cydnus, and how the 
hearts of his friends would glow at the thought of the 
high place he \(all one day fill among the rabbis of 
the Jewish law. Then the news would sometimes 
be brought to his father and mother, through travel- 
ling Jews, returning from the capital of thdr nadon, 
of how the chief people and elders at Jerusalem look 
up to their son, and, notwithstanding his youth, trust 
him as quite the leader in the attempt being made to 
extirpate the followers of the new heresy. And 
they would relate stories of how successful Saul has 
been in discovering the meetings of these people, 
and of how many he has succeeded in taking and 
shutting up in prison, so that it is expected that in a 
little time the name of Jesus of Nazareth will be 
heard of no more. 

At length, one day, a vessel again comes sailing 
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up the Cydnus, having Saul on board. The surprise 
at his sudden appearance soon gives way to feelings 
of delight and pride, as his friends crowd around 
him, expecting to hear of new honours and triumphs 
which he has gained. But what is their astonish- 
ment, as he tells them that he comes among them 
not as a victor, but as a conquered man ! Instead of 
recounting the high opinions which are entertained of 
him in Jerusalem, he has to relate that he has been 
compelled to fly from that city to save his life, and 
that only bonds and imprisonment await him there. 
Then he tells the story of his wonderful journey to 
Damascus, of the bright light and the voice from 
heaven, and boldly declares that he glories in nothing 
now but in being allowed to call himself the servant 
of that same Jesus whom he had lately persecuted. 

We cannot but suppose that there must have been 
much th^t was painful in this last visit of Saul to his 
home beside the Cydnus ; for it is scarcely likely that 
the history of the change which had taken place 
within him would be at once received with favour by 
his family. It could not be anything less than a 
great trial to them to relinquish all the hopes and 
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dreams which they had entertained as to his future 
career ; but it is probable that, by degrees, he was 
enabled to lead them to see in Jesus of Nazareth the 
Messiah of the prophecies, and the Saviour of the 
world ; for we know that he refers to his kinsmen, 
in Rom. xvi., as believers in Christ, and so also, we 
may infer, was the nephew who is mentioned in Acts 
xxiii. l6. 

If it was at this time that these relatives of the 
apostle received the truth, we may imagine that this 
visit, though painful at its commencement, would yet 
be looked back upon in the future as full of many 
sweet remembrances and blessed hours. We can 
fancy him walking with some friend beneath the 
trees by the river, where Antony and Cleopatra 
had held their banquets, speaking with all the 
fervour of new feelings and affection of the great 
love of that Saviour, who had shown mercy even to 
him ; or we may think of him as standing on the 
quay beside the Cydnus, telling the sailors there of 
that happy country, more glorious than any they had 
ever idsited, and of that great Captain, who was able 
and willing to conduct them there. 
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Here, beside the river, he may one day have been, 
when, to his surprise, his friend Barnabas, whom he 
had left at Jerusalem, met him. He had come to 
Tarsus seeking Saul, in order to propose to him that 
they should travel together from one city to another, 
making known everywhere the good news of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. 

Thus, once again, we see St. Paul sailing down 
the Cydnus, and taking now a last look at the scenes 
of his youth — the white Taurus mountains, the plea- 
sant walks beside the river, and the towers and build- 
ings of Tarsus, — for he will never see any of these 
again. 

Very different thoughts and feelings would fill his 
mind, from those which possessed it on the occasion 
of his first leaving his home. Then he dreamed of 
being great and learned, and of acquiring honour 
among his countrymen at Jerusalem ; now he knows 
that 'bonds and imprisonments await him in every 
city,' and that his chief foes will be those of his own 
nation. Then he was looking forward to winning a 
crown of earthly fame ; now he will wear none until 
he receive that crown of glory laid up for him in 
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heaven. He is leaving behind him the old home, 
and henceforth he is to have ' no certain dwelling- 
place/ until, worn witl;i work and trials, he enters 
into his Father's house above, to rest from his labours 
in eternal peace and joy. 

With St. Paul, we too must leave -the Cydnus, 
which from that day ceases to have any further 
interest attached to it. The once famous dty of 
Tarsus is now only an insignificant Turkish village, 
and the river has changed its course, so that it no 
longer flows through it. A bar of sand has accumu- 
lated across the mouth, presenting an impassable 
barrier, and no vessels, therefore, can now glide on 
those waters where Cleopatra's golden barque once 
floated. And of the f^w peasants who, at the pre- 
sent day, dwell upon the banks of the Cydnus, none 
ever heard the names of Antony and Cleopatra, of 
Alexander the Great, or, what is a greater loss to 
them, of Saul of Tarsus. 
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' For men may come, and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever.' 

Tennyson. 

)NG those dark and wild moun- 

taios, vhich form, as it were, 

the backbone of Italy, lies the 

home of a little stream, which 

in its further course becomes 

of the most interesting rivers in 

pe. The scenes among which it 

are as varied in character as are 

me many strange events which have taken 

place upon its banks. Blasted rocks, fearful chasms, 

the craters of exdnct volcanoes, all show a re^on in 
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which the fierce acdrides of nature hare been ai one 
period in violent exercise; while the beauty and 
verdnre of the vall^s, the abundant^ and richness 
of the productions of the earth m many spots, indicate 
also that nature, if moved here by the force of power- 
ful impulses, is also capable of brio^g forth much 
that is aoble and beautifid. And, in these respects, 
the birthplace of the Tiber is significant of the cha- 
racter and history of that nation, wUch has ^ven 
to this othermse unimportant riser an immortal feme. 
In the story of the earliest infancy of the Roman 
people, 'Father Tiber' plays no inconsiderable part. 
The river has overflowed its banks, and the waters 
extend even to the foot of the seven hills, among 
which it winds its way, and which are one day to be 
covered with the temples and palaces of Rome in her 
glory. As yet, however, scarcely an axe has been 
heard in the primeval forest, and the woods which 
)f wild beasts or 
a smaller stream, 
re see something 
13 the appearance 
s a very primitive 
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cradle ; for> as it rocks about, and spins round and 
round in the current of the river, sounds are heard 
vrhich seem to suggest the latter idea — sometimes a 
feeble tired moan, and then a regular hearty scream. 
"Within are two poor little hungry babies, placed thus 
at the mercy of the waves by the command of their 
cruel uncle, the king of Alba. But Father Tiber 
has compassion on the helpless little ones ; he keeps 
hi» waves in order, and, instead of rudely knocking 
over the tiny frail bark, they carry it gently to the 
foot of one of the woody hills, and leave it there 
sticking fast in the mud, safe and dry. 

Upon the shore is walking — so says the legend — 
a wolf, searching for her cubs, which have been 
carried away by the inundation. Presently she hears 
the cries of the babies ; and whether she perceives 
any likeness in them to her lost little ones, or whether 
sorrow has softened her heart, the legend does not 
say, — ^but, at all events, she suddenly resolves to 
adopt them as her own, and forthwith carries them 
away to her den upon the Palatine Hill. 

Here the two little boys were found, not long 
afterwards, by a shepherd named Faustulus, who. 
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suspecting who they might be, took them to his own 
home beside the Tiber, and they were brought up 
by his wife. He called them Romulus and Remus, 
and, when they were older, told them the story of 
their birth, and of the cruelty of their uncle Amulius. 
Th^y grew up tall and strong, and soon became the 
leaders among their companions. These formed a 
band sufficiently numerous for them to undertake an 
expedition against Amulius, their uncle, whom they 
attacked and killed ; and, having restored the crown 
to their grandfather Numitor, they determined to 
build a city on the summit of the Palatine Hill, at the 
foot of which their cradle had rested. A few huts, 
surrounded by a low wall, was the commencement 
of the great city, which afterwards covered with 
buildings the seven hUls among which the Tiber 
flowed, whilst the banks of the river were formed 
into quays, bordered by warehouses, containing mer- 
chandise from all parts of the known earth. 

But, before Rome has attained to the hdght of 
hw glory, another scene on the banks of the Tiber 
attracts our attention. Tarquin, the last of the seven 
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kings of Rome, had been banished from the city, on 
account of the wickedness of himself and of his family. 
He and his sons had taken refuge with Porsena, the 
lung of Etruria, and an attempt was now to be made 
to compel the Romans to receive back their king. 
A large army, gathered from all parts of Italy, was 
assembled at Clusium, the capital. of Etruria; and 
soon the intelligence was brought to Rome that this 
great army was advancing upon the city. But the 
Romans were resolved that, upon no consideration, 
would they restore the evil race of the Tarquins to 
the throne of Rome ; and they determined, therefore, 
to prepare for resistance to the uttermost. For two 
whole days and nights the roads leading to the city 
were thronged with travellers, hastening to take 
refuge within the walls of Rome ; for the army of 
Porsena was approaching, and there was no safety 
for the defenceless in their huts and fields. 

And now the watchers on the walls of Rome give 
notice of burning villages, and of clouds of smoke, 
visible in the distance, which mark the progress of 
the invaders, as they advance nearer and nearer to 
the city. And soon the news is brought, by oiie 
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and another, of the taking of this and that place in 
the neighbourhood^ and of the devastations committed 
on the helpless inhabitants who still remain abroad. 
But presently the alarm in Rome reaches its height, 
when it is asserted that the fortress called Janiculum, 
which guards the other side of the wooden bridge 
across the Tiber, has been taken by the Tuscans, 
and that there is nothing now to prevent them from 
crossing the^ river and marching up to the gates of 
the dty. Only one thing can save Rome, and that 
is the removal of the bridge across the Tiber ; and 
the question next arises, of how this is to be done. 
There is no time for, consideration or delay ; and 
three brave men, Horatius, Spurius Lardus, and 
Herminius, immediately propose to place themselves 
at the other end (for the bridge is not wider than 
three persons might stand abreast upon), and keep 
the enemy at bay, while the bridge is taken to pieces 
behmd them. After a few hasty farewells of those 
whom they never hope to see again, — for how can 
three stand agdnst a whole army, or how, indeed, 
return to Rome when the bridge is down ? — these 
dauntless men take thdr stand at the entrance to the 
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bridge on the other side of the Tiber, feeling, no 

doubt, as they calmly await the approach of the foe, 

as many brave Englishmen have often felt since, 

determined not to turn their backs on death, while 

duty bade them meet the monster face to face. 

And now the Tuscan army draws nearer and 

nearer — 

* Right glorious to behold, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright, 
Comes flashing back the noonday light, 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sound ' 

A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spurs advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolls slowly towards the bridge's head. 

Where stand the dauntless three.* 

A shout of laughter arises from the invaders, as 
they catch sight of the three men, standing up against 
them, to guard the entrance to the bridge, and three 
of their host come forward and challenge them to 
combat. By degrees others are obliged to take the 
places of those who fall before the invincible swords 
of the dauntless Romans ; and the Tuscans beg^n to 
lose patience at such a useless delay. But the bridge 
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is not yet down ; and Horatius and his companions, 
though faint and wounded, sdll keep their ground, 
and mean to keep it as long as life remains. 

In the meantime, the Romans are working away 
with hatchet and axe upon the bridge behind them ; 
and now, as it hangs tottering by a few loose planks, 
they shout to the three brave men that the work is 
done, and they may possibly yet save themselves by 
a rapid flight across the bridge, before it falls. It 
can only bear the weight of one, however, at a time; 
and^ first Herminius, and then Spurius Lartius, dart 
across, and are enclosed safely within the city gates. 
Horatius is about to follow, when suddenly a loud 
crash is heard, and down falls the bridge into the 
Tiber, the strong current quickly carrying away 
planks and timber towards the sea. 

There stands Horatius, alone before that vast army, 
while the wicked sons of Tarquin demand his death. 
Then, for the first time, he turns round with his 
back towards his foes, and, looking across the river, 
he catches a glimpse of the white walls of his house 
upon the Palatine, and the thought of his dear wife 
and chUdren fills his heart ; so, with his armour on, 
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aad all wounded as he is, he plunges into the Tiber, 
and beg^s to swim towards the opposite bank. 

Every eye among the thousands on both sides of 
the river is fixed on the solitary man, as he struggles 
with the stream. Sometimes he swims on boldly for 
a few yards, and then shouts of joy come to him 
across the water from his countrymen upon the walls 
of Rome ; again the current becomes stronger, and 
his strength is lessening, and now every voice is 
hushed, fear gathers in every face, and tears in hun- 
dreds of eyes. At last he gains a footing on the 
sand of the river banks, and now he is struggling 
' towards the landing-place. Crowds of his country- 
men are there waiting to receive him; and, amid 
shouts and cheers, and the sound of weeping, he at 
last enters the gates of Rome. 

Long was his name honoured among the Romans •, 
and not only during his lifetime, but after his death, 
his noble deed served, as it may still do for us, for 
an example of stedfastness to duty in the face of 
death itself. 

* When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close^ 

Q 
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When the girls are weaving baskets, 

And the lads are shaping bows, 
When*the good man mends his armour, 

And trims his helmet's plume. 
When the good wife's shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom, 
With weeping and with laughter. 

Still is the story told. 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old.* 

Before we next look at the Tiber, those * brave 
days of old* will have passed away from Rome. The 
people have left off their simple old ways of living ; 
their courage and their truthfulness are now no more ; 
they no longer are willing to sacrifice everything for 
their country ; but they have become selfish, cowardly, 
and extravagant to a degree which we can scarcely 
imagine. They care for nothing now but excitement. 
Anything which produces * a sensation,' let it be what 
it may, however wicked or cruel, is immediately 
welcomed and applauded, while every good and 
noble feeling is ridiculed and despised. 

The dty, too, is greatly changed since the day 
when Horatius kept the bridge. Instead of vdndmg 
among woody hills, the Tiber now flows past streets, 
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quays, and warehouses. The seven hills, indeed, 
are scarcely distinguishable, so completely covered 
are they widi magnificent bmldings, theatres, baths, 
temples, and palaces, many of them being built of 
white marble, \rith gUded roofs, which flash and 
glitter in the sunlight. Rome has become the*^ mis- 
tress of the known world : our blessed Savbur 
has lived on earth and sufiered by the hands of the 
wicked Jews : the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
burning of its magnificent temple, which our Lord 
so touchingly foretold, has taken place ; Titus has 
triumphed, and ihe spoils of the temple have been 
carried before him into imperial Rome ; and succeed- 
ing emperors vainly attempt to suppress the spread 
of the Christian relig^n. 

Not only can we scarcely recognise the Tiber as 
the same river across which Horatius swam ; but if 
we stand among that crowd gathering upon the bank, 
and listen to the remarks that every now and then 
strike the ear, we shall find it still more difiicult to 
believe that these persons are the descendants of the 
brave old Romans of those days. A Roman soldier 
then would fight to the death in behalf of the defence- 
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less and oppressed; but how are these soldiers 
engaged who are approaching the margin of the 
river ? Is it an enemy of Rome, or a traitor to his 
country, which they are guarding so carefully ? No, 
it is a woman, who, with her hands tied, thus occu- 
pies the attention and watchfulness of these men. 
The crowd looks on with some expression of interest, 
but no one thinks of attempting to rescue her ; on 
the other hand, these people are assembled for the 
express purpose of amusing themselves by seeing her 
drown in the river, and they would be greatly 
enraged were they to be disappointed of this enter- 
tainment. They have been seeking pleasure and 
excitement for so long, that they have wearied of 
almost everything but the fierce novelty of watching 
the sufferings and death of their fellow-creatures ; 
and the persecution at present carried on by the 
emperor against the Christians gives them many op- 
portunities of indulging this sensation. 

In the meantime the martyr is led down into the 
water, and weights are fastened to her dress, that 
she may quickly sink. The crowd of Roman men 
and women lean over, and watch her struggles in the 
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yellow waves of the Tiber for a short time, wonder- 
ing to one another how long she will float, until 
presently something else attracts their attention. The 
soldiers march away, concluding their work to be 
done, and the crowd disperses. 

There are one or two persons among those who 
have been watching this scene, who carefully observe 
the spot where the body sinks, and who, with grave 
and thoughtful faces, look at one another, and then 
walk silently away. The Tiber flows on, as it has 
done for hundreds of years, regardless of the changes 
going on beside it ; and the busy crowd rush from 
one pleasure to another, as usual in Rome, with no 
thought of the past or the future. 

At length the evening follows. By degrees the 
lights die out in the city, the last sounds of revelry 
fade on the ear, and the moon looks down in purity 
and silence on the deserted streets. Then two or 
three men suddenly appear, creepmg along cautiously 
under the shadows of the houses, and, passing 
through the empty Forum, they find their way by 
unfrequented streets and lanes, until they reach the 
banks of the river. 
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*This is the place/ says one of them, who had 
been standing among the crowd beside the Tiber in 
the morning. * It must be near here.' 

The men then drag the river, and presently rdse 
the body of the martyr, whose spirit is far above 
those stars which are now reflected in the water, 
before the throne of God and of her Saviour, whom 
she loved more than life. The moonbeams fall upon 
the pale face, distorted by no last fears or struggles, 
as, taking her gently up, they wrap a large coarse 
cloth around her, and proceed to carry the body 
silently and quickly into the dty. They choose, as 
before, the most unfrequented streets, until they find 
themselves beyond the immediate precincts of the 
city, upon the Appian Way. Here, approaching a 
low narrow opening in the side of the hill, they enter 
a dark passage, still bearing the marks of the axe ; 
for these are the old quarries, which have been 
excavated in order to obtain materials in building the 
dty. They follow this narrow winding passage for 
some time in darkness, until at length the faint 
glimmer of a light is seen, and the sound of voices ^ 
is heard. 
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Here they lay their burden down ; and a few friends 
gather round to look once more on the well-known 
features of the dead. But no tears are shed, for 
she has gained the crown of martyrdom, and the 
separation can only be for a very short time, for 

* Death to the Christians!' is now the cry of the 
people of Rome; so that, among that little group, 
none knows but that his turn may come on the 
morrow. 

A prayer is offered up for grace to be, like her, 
faithful unto death ; and thanks are returned to God 
for her, in that she was enabled to make so good a 
confession. ' Then the body is laid in a niche in the 
rock, and is covered by a slab, upon which are after- 
wards engraved the palm branch, and the words, 

* Victory in Jesus Christ.' 

The Tiber continues its course, still singing, 

' And men may come^ and men may go^ 
But I flow on for ever.* 

The next, time we glance at what is taking place 

beside it, we shall find that great changes have again 

passed over the men who have come and gone upon 

R 
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its banks. We have seen how old Father Tiber 
bore up Horatius in the heroic days of early Rome -, 
and we have seen how its yellow waves were equally 
ready to swallow up the Christian martyr at the 
command of the persecuting emperor ; and we shall 
now find that the same river, from which many a 
Christian soul had risen up to the throne of Gk)d, 
was at length the grave also of the last heathen 
emperor of Rome. 

A stern conflict had long been going on in Rome 
between the ancient idolatry, so firmly rooted, ap- 
parently, by a growth of many centuries, and upheld 
by all the power of the state, and a new religion, 
introduced ffom an insignificant distant country, 
wholly spiritual in its nature, and professed prin- 
,cipally by the lower classes. But the result now 
proved that the weak things chosen by God as 
his agents, were stronger than the most powerful 
weapons of man ; and the whole system of the 
heathen religion of Rome was undermined at its 
foundations, and ready to fall. 

Great divisions ix. this time disturbed the empire, 
several persons claiming the right to rule over different 
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parts of it. Among these was Constantine, who 
governed the west, including Britain, France, and 
Spain. At Rome reigned Maxendus, a fearful 
tyrant, and a most obstinate heathen. The Romans 
at length, weary of his oppressions, appealed to Con- 
stantine to deUver them from their emperor. Some 
negotiations then took place between the two em- 
perors, in which Constantine remonstrated with 
Maxentius on his conduct towards his people, to 
. which Maxentius replied by insults, and finally de- 
clared war against Constantine, hoping in this way to 
gain possession also of the west. 

Constantine immediately assembled his army, in 
which were a great number of Christians, and set 
out to march against Rome. On his way, intelli- 
gence was brought to him that Maxentius had been 
offering a number of sacrifices to his fdse gods, and 
performing many cruel rites, in the hope of inducing 
the gods to take part with him against Constantine, 
and to grant him the victory. Constantine had 
always till this time professed to be also a worshipper 
of the gods of Rome ; but he had heard much of the 
God of the Christians, and he now determined to 
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pray to Him for help, and, more especially, to ask 
that, if the God of heaven were more powerful than 
the old idols of Rome, He would show it by enabling 
him to overcome Maxentius, aided, as he believed 
him to be, by the supernatural powers. As these 
thoughts passed through his mind, he raised his eyes 
towards the sky, and there saw, or thought he saw, 
a cross of golden light, witli the motto written 
beneath it : * By this conquer/ This confirmed 
him in his reliance on the true God; for he knew 
that the Christians considered the cross as the 
emblem of their faith j and he caused a banner to be 
made of silk, with the cross and motto embroidered 
in gold upon it. Trusting in God's help, he ad- 
vanced with confidence against his foe, fearing neither 
him nor the evil powers he had invoked. 

In the meantime, Maxentius, relying on his extra- 
ordinary sacrifices and other fearful ceremonies, took 
but little trouble to prepare for the attack of Con- 
stantine, being confident of an easy victory. In 
order, however, to prevent the flight of his enemies, 
and' that he might have them more entirely at his 
mercy, he had a bridge of boats constructed in such 
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a manner, that, should the troops of Constantine 
attempt to escape across the Tiber, this bridge might 
fall to pieces, and thus deliver them completely into 
his power. 

At length Constantine and his army appear in sight 
on the opposite bank of the river, and the troops of 
Maxentius, crossing the Tiber, prepare to g^ve them 
battle there ; while the people of Rome gaze as 
anxiously on the issue of that day's conflict as they 
had done when the Tarquins invaded the city, and 
Horadus kept the bridge. As two equal masses of 
men, the armies might appear to be well matched, 
but, regarded as two bodies of thinking and sentient 
beings, this is far from bdng the case ; for the 
soldiers of Maxentius hate their leader, and have no 
heart to fight for such a cause as his ; while, on the 
other hand, an intense enthusiasm animates the Chris- 
dans in the army of Constantine, who feel that this 
day the power of the true God is to be shown over 
the false divinities of Rome. In such a case as this, 
it is easy to predict on which side victory would 
declare itself; and, before long, the army of Max- 
entius g^ves way, and the tyrant himself takes to 
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flight. Hastening towards the bridge of boats, he 
designs to escape across the Tiber, and shut himself 
up within the walls of Rome ; but, being taken in 
his own snare, the treacherous bridge, which he had 
provided for the destruction of his enemies, gives 
way, and precipitates him into the yellow waves 
below. Prevented from rising again by the weight 
of his armour, it was not until the next day that the 
body could be found. And thus, in Rome's ancient 
river, perished the last of her heathen emperors. 

Another change now was to pass over the eternal 
city. That religion, which had once been so fiercely 
persecuted within its walls, was now exalted into the 
most prominent position, and invested with great 
power. The old gods, which had been honoured so 
long, were cast down from their pedestals, and in 
their place were set up apostles and martyrs, who, 
only a short time before, had been regarded as the 
' filth and ofFscouring of all things.' Rome hence- 
forward was content to lose her place as an empire, 
which included in itself all the countries and king- 
doms of the world, in order to maintain instead a 
tyranny far more complete than any of which her 
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most despotic emperor ever dreamed, — a tyranny 
which enslaved the souls as well as the bodies of 
meo, and which asserted its dominion, not only over 
al^ the realms of earth, but dared also to claim the 
unseen worlds as subject to its will. 
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* A blending of all beauties — streams and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, com-field, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castlea, breathing stem ferewells 
From grey but leafless walls, where ruin greenly dwells.' 
Byron. 

< the side of Mont St. Gothard, 

amongst the snows and glaciers 

• of the Alps, a little stream 

trickles from a vast Held of 

green ice. We will follow this 

-stream as it leaps from crag to 

g down the mountain-side, now 

ling at the long mosses that hang 

into its waters, and then gathering the 

blue gentians, saxifrages, and chrysanthemums which 

grow upon its banks. Thus we shall see it pursuing 
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its way, until we perceive that we are no longer 
beside a little brook, but on the banks of a river, 
the most celebrated of Europe for the beauty of its 
scenery, its historical associations, and its picturesque 
legends. So rich is the Rhine in all of these, that 
many volumes have been filled with descriptions of 
its beauties, and the relation of the various histories 
with which its banks are crowded ; but all we can 
do here is to continue to follow its course, as it winds 
through these scenes of loveliness and romance, stop- 
ping occasionally to listen to one or two of these 
stories as we pass along. 

The Rhine has scarcely attained the name of a 
river before we lose sight of it as it enters the Lake 
Constance. But if we proceed along the shore of 
this lake towards its western side, we shall there 
catch sight of the Rhine again, as it flows out of the 
lake; while on its left bank we shall notice the 
quaint old town of Constance. We will walk up 
the curious, narrow street of this town, between the 
overhanging houses, many of which appear to have 
been but little altered during the last four hundred 
years, and at last we shall find ourselves standing 
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before the Elaufhaus, a very ancient building fadng 
the Rhine. 

In this building is a large room, supported on 
wooden pillars ; and in this chamber, more than four 
hundred years ago, there met together an assembly 
of bishops, priests, nobles, and learned men, headed 
by the Pope, John ^xiii., and Si^smund, Emperor 
of Germany. The object of this council, collected 
from all parts of Christendom, was to consult together 
over .the affairs of the church. Various debates 
occupied the assembly from November 14 14 to the 
May of the following year, when the subject of 
Wycliff and his doctrines was introduced. 

At that time there lived in. Bohemia a man named 
John Huss. He had read the word of God for 
himself, and found that many things which were 
being taught and practised were quite contrary to 
what had been commanded. But, above all, he 
found that so much attention had been paid to various 
ceremonies, and the minds of men had been so much 
directed to the power of the priests, the virtue of 
certain pictures and relics, etc., that the person and 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ ha4 been quite hidden. 
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■ 
as it were, behind these things; and the common 

people, therefore, were utterly ignorant of the only 

way of salvation. 

No sooner did John Hnss find ont for himself the 
evil of pnttmg other objects in the place of Chnst, 
than he set to work to read the Scriptures to the 
people, and to direct them at once to the Saviour, 
without the intervention of priests or ceremonies. 
But this, being considered as a deviation from the 
custom and rule of the church, was regarded as 
heresy, and John Huss was summoned to appear 
before the coundl at Constance to answer to the 
charge of teaching new doctrines^ although they were 
just those taught by the apostles themselves. 

Having provided himself with a safe conduct from 
the Emperor, the old man set out on his journey to 
Constance. As he passed along, crowds of persons, 
who had read his works, came out of the towns to 
greet him and wish him God speed, until at length 
he reached the small wooden bridge over the Rhine 
opposite Constance, and, crossing the river, entered 
the town. But, scarcely had he arrived, when, not- 
withstanding the written promise of the Emperor that 
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no harm should befall him, and without waiting for 
any trial or condemnation, the old man was thrown 
into prison and Ibaded with chains. Here he was 
kept for some months, while the council deliberated 
over various matters; until, at length, they entered 
upon the discussion of the doctrines held and taught 
by Huss. 

One night, whilst these proceedings were going on, 
Huss had a very remarkable dream, that we may 
regard as a prophecy, which is even yet being accom- 
plished. Lying in his dungeon beside the Rhine, he 
dreamed that he was in his study at home, where, 
hanging on the wall, was a picture of Christ. Pre- 
sently he fanded he saw the Pope and a number of 
other persons enter the room, and, one after another, 
they all attempted to rub out this picture. At first 
he was greatly distressed to see the features becom- 
ing dim ; but presently several painters pressed for- 
ward, and, whDe otie restored this picture, the others 
began to paint copies of it, until the walls were 
covered with the most life-like representations of that 
divine countenance. Then a great multitude of per- 
sons of every rank and nation crowded in, and they 
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all exclaimed with joy, * Now let popes and bishops 
come ; they shall never efface this portrait any more ! ' 

The next morning Huss told this dream to a friend 
who was permitted to visit him ; but the friend said, 
* Think rather of what you may say in your defence 
than of your dreams.' 

*I am no dreamer/ replied Huss; *but this I 
hold for true. They are trying to destroy the image 
of Christ ; but it will never be effaced, for it will be 
painted anew in men's hearts by far abler preachers 
than L' 

The day at length came on which Huss was to 
die. The early sunbeams are just flickering on the 
surface of the Rhine, like the first rays of truth that 
now had begun to gleam across the world, when the 
Bishop of Riga, with four men-at-arms, enters the 
cell, and commands Huss to follow him to the 
cathedral. Here he is made to stand outside until 
the mass is concluded, for fear he should pollute it 
by his presence, after which he is brought into the 
building, where he sees the Emperor seated on a 
throne, and surrounded by princes, bishops, and 
cardinals, ^he robes of a priest are first put upon 
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him, and then he is solemnly deprived of them, a 
curse bang pronounced against him every dme that 
any particular vestment is removed. After this the 
sentence of death is read, and the soul of Huss com- 
mended to the devil ; but he calmly says, ' And / 
commend it to my Lord Jesus Christ.' 

They then place a paper cap upon his head, more 
than a foot high, on which are pdnted three devils, 
with the inscription,* * This is an arch-heretic* 

In this costume he is led through the town to a 
field beside the Rhine, where a stake had been fixed 
in the ground. Huss kneels down and repeats the 
30th and 50th Psalms, often saying also, * Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord, Thou God of truth;' and then the 
executioner binds him with an old rusty chain to the 
stake, and piles the fagots around him. 

Just as he is about to set fire to the wood, the 
Duke of Bavaria rides up, and promises Huss that 
his life shall be spared if he will recant ; but, instead 
of this, he replies with a loud voice, ' I call God to 
witness, that in all my teaching I have sought only 
how best to turn the people from thdr sins, and lead 
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them to the kingdom of God. The truth which I 
have taught I am now ready to seal with my blood.* 

The executioner accordingly sets fire to the fagots, 
and soon Huss is enveloped in clouds of smoke and 
flame ; but from the midst of the fire the voice of the 
martyr is still heard repeating the words, * O Christ, 
Thou Son of God, have mercy upon me.* As he 
says this the third time, thq flames reach his face, 
and he bows his head and dies. 

In order that nothing might remain which could be 
preserved in remembrance of him among the people, 
his ashes were raked together and thrown into the 
. Rhine. But, as its waters carried these precious relics, 
winding down through the German land, so the truth 
seems to have floated along with them, instead of 
being extinguished in the flames at Constance ; for, 
in another city beside this same river, we shall find, 
more than a hundred years after, that another hero 
is ready to fight and die for the same good cause as 
that in which John Huss laid down his life. 

We must travel a long distance down the Rhine, 
past the magnificent falls at SchafFhausen, past Basle, 
Strasburg, and Mannheim, before we shall come in 
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sight of the red towers and many-died roofs of the 
city of Worms. We must fancy ourselves arriving 
here, not in this age of railways and steamboats, but 
some three hundred years ago — about the beginning 
of the year 152 1. 

We shall find that the inhabitants are not unpre- 
pared for our visit : they have been busily engaged 
for some days in making up beds, and cooking pro- 
visions to such an extent as was never known in 
Worms before. For the new emperor, Charles v., 
has appointed a Diet, or assembly of all the princes 
and nobility of the empire, to meet at Worms on the 
6th of January, to consult about the state of Germany. 

As the day approaches, the roads around Worms 
are thronged with companies of horsemen, riding 
towards the city, while the Rhine is crowded with 
boats, conveying those who prefer to come by water, 
or who have arrived by other roads on the opposite 
bank of the river. 

But the exdtement of the good people at Worms 
is raised to a still higher pitch, when, after having 
watched many a gallant cavalcade of knights and 
barons enter the city, it is announced at length that 
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the emperor himself is approaching. What crowds 
then throng the streets, and press to every casement, 
watching the young emperor, as he gracefully guides 
his horse between the living walls on either side of 
him ! He has only been crowned a few months, and 
has never visited this part of his dominions before ; so 
that all are naturally eager and anxious to know what 
kind of man has been raised to the imperial throne. 

There is one name, however, which is heard even 
oftener than that of the new emperor ; for, wherever 
a little group are seen talking together, the questions, 
*What will be done with Luther? Will Luther 
come to Worms? Will he be condemned by the 
Diet?' are sure to be remarked. There are many 
important affairs to be discussed in the Diet ; but none 
in which all have so deep an interest as its decision 
about Luther. At the supper tables of princes and 
nobles that night, over the sausages and onions of 
the humbler citizens, in the stables of inns, and 
around the kitchen fires, there is but one subject of 
conversation, and that is Dr. Mardn Luther and his 
doctrines. 

The corruptions in the church had become worse 
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and worse since the days of John Huss ; so that the 
good feeling and common sense of most men were 
disgusted at the folly and wickedness of their teachers. 
They were therefore more ready now than then to 
return to the simple truths and practices set forth in 
the word of Gk)d. This had greatly alarmed the 
priests and the Pope ; and the chief object they had 
in view, therefore, in this Diet, was to induce the 
emperor and princes to take some measures for putting 
Luther to death, and suppressing the desire for reform 
in the church. 

The subject was soon introduced into the Diet ; and 
a wish was expressed by most of those present that 
I^uther should be summoned to appear before them, 
and answer to the charges laid against him. But to 
this the Pope's legate strongly objected. He wanted 
the emperor to condemn Luther at once ; for he was 
afraid of what might be the effect upon the Diet of 
Luther's bold and outspoken denunciation of the evils 
in the church. The emperor, however, after much 
discussion in the Diet, dedded to send for Luther, 
requiring him, within the space of twenty-one days, 
to appear in Worms. 
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On the twerity-fourtH of March the emperor's 
herald arrived at the gates of Wittemberg, and soon 
the summons was put into the hands of Luther. 

The consternation among his friends there -wras 
very great. * You must not, shall not go,* said they. 
* The emperor's safe-conduct means nothing. They 
only want to get you into their power, that they may 
put you to death, like John Huss.' 

But Luther, who perceived that this would be an 
opportunity for explaining and making known his 
doctrines to many to whom he could not otherwise 
have had acc6ss, replied with firmness, * No matter ; I 
must go. Pray not for me, but for the word of God.' 

In a few days everything was prepared for his 
departure. On the morning of the 2d of April, 
a carriage, with cloth curtains to draw around it, 
stands before Luther's door in Wlttemberg, while 
the emperor's herald, dressed in his splendid uni- 
form, is seen on horseback beside it. Presently 
Luther, and the three friends who were to accom- 
pany him on his journey, come out of the house, fol- 
lowed by many others, who are there to bid him 
farewell, as they believe, for the last time. 
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As Luther is about to enter the carriage, he turns 
to Melancthon, his greatest friend and fellow-worker, 
and, in a voice trembling with emotion, says, ' If I 
do not return, and my enemies put me to death, O 
my brother, cease not to teach, and remain firm in 
the tnith. Labour in my stead, since I shall not be 
able to labour any longer for myself. If you live, it 
matters little though I perish.' 

A few days afterwards, as they are passing through 
Weimar, the disturbance in the streets attracts their 
attention. 

' Look there,' cries the imperial herald, who rides 
in front of the carriage, to Luther, * look at those 
papers which they are posting up everywhere.' 
Luther sees that they are bills, ♦ signed with the 
emperor's name, condemning Dr. Martin Luther 
as a heretic. * Will you go on. Doctor?' says the 
herald. 

* Yes,* replies Luther ; * though put under interdict 
in every town, I will yet go on.' 

Wherever he goes, crowds of persons who have 
read his books, and found in them long-forgotten 
truths, which they felt were just what' they needed, 
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press to see him, and, if possible, to speak with 
him. 

*Alas!' they say to him, * there are so many 
cardinals and priests at Worms, they will bum you 
to ashes, as they did John Huss.' 

But, nothing terrified, Luther replies, * Were they 
to make a fire that reached from Wittemberg to 
Worms, I would yet walk across it in. the name of 
the Lord.* 

At length Luther crosses the Rhine, and the red 
towers and many-tiled roofs of Worms appear in 
sight. Before entering the city, he stops to take 
some refreshment under an elm-tree, whose branches 
shade the road (and which is still called Luther's 
elm). Whilst standing here beneath this tree, a 
horseman appears riding up the road from the dty, 
who approaches Luther, and hands him a letter. 
This is from a friend of his in Worms, who writes 
to beg that he will on no account enter the town, for 
that, notwithstanding the emperor's safe-conduct, his 
enemies have determined on his death, declaring that 
they will throw his ashes into the Rhine, like those 
of John Huss. 
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Luther reads the letter, and then, turning to the 
servant who has brought it, he raises his hand, and 
points towards the city, sa]dng, ' Go and tell your 
master, that were there as many devils in Worms as 
there are tiles upon the roofs, I would still enter.* 

He then gets into the carriage again, and, as they 
drive along the road to the city, he stands up in the 
carriage, and sings with a triumphant voice a hymn 
which he had composed a few days before, and which 
has since given faith and courage to many a sinking 
heart wherever the Reformation has penetrated *} 

' A safe stronghold our God is stilly 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He'll keep us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o*ertaken. 
That ancient prince of hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell^ 
Strong mail of craft and power 
He weareth m this hour ; 
On earth is not his fellow. 

With force of arms we nothing can^ 
Full soon were we downridden ; 

But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 

^ ^ Ein* feste Burg ist unser Gott.' 

U 
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Ask ye who IB the gjime ? 
Christ JeauB is his name. 
The Lord Zebaoth's Son, 
He, and no other one. 
Shall conquer in this battle. 

And were the world all devils o'er, 

And watching to devour us. 
We lay it not to heart Bo sore. 

We know they can't o'erpower us. 
And let the prince of ill 
Look grim as e'er he will. 
He harms ua not a whit ; 
For why \ — his doom is writ t 
A word shall quickly stay him. 

God's word, for all tbw craft and force. 

One moRient will not linger, 
But, spite of bell, shall have its com'se — 
Tis written by his finger. 

And though they take our life, 
Goods, houses, children, wife, 
Yet is their profit small, 
These things must vanish all, 
God's kingdom yet renuuneth.' 

As they approach nearer to the dty, a cavalcade 
advances to meet them, of more than a hundred voune 
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into Worms. It is scarcely as a condemned heretic^ 
but rather as a triumphant victor, that Luther at 
length drives through the gates of the city. At the 
head of the procession rides the imperial herald in 
his splendid uniform ; then follows the travel-stained 
carriage^ containing Luther and his three friends; 
while a long and brilliant train of knights and gentle- 
men winds through the gate behind. A great crowd 
throngs the gate, and thousands line the streets and 
press to the windows. It is the dinner-hour at all 
the hotels and lodg^g-houses, yet no one has a 
thought for anything but the wonderful man, who 
has disturbed the whole German land, and made the 
three crowns of the Pope totter upon his head. It is 
with difEculty that the carriage can proceed through 
the streets -, for the crowd, as every one remarks, is 
greater even than when the emperor himself entered 
Worms. 

At length the procession halts before the Hotel of 
the Knights of Rhodes, which is where Luther is to 
be lodged. As he descends from the carriage at the 
inn door, he looks around him at the thousands of 
faces turned towards him, and, under the gaze of so 
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many eyes, his courage for a moment felters ; but it 
quickly returns, as he qnietly says, ' The Lord will 
be my defence.' 

The crowd, hopbg again to catch a sight of the 
extraordinary man, sdll surround the hotel ; and 
Luther has scarcely time to take the rest and refresh- 
ment he so much needs, before a number of persons — 
nobles, gentlemen, and dtizens — flock in to call upon 
him i and this continues until a late hour of the night. 

At an early hour the next morning, the marshal 
of the empire appears at the Hotel of Rhodes, to 
summon Luther to come before the Diet at four in 
the afternoon. Long before that hour, the crowd in 
the streets is so great, that it is found impossible to 
convey him to the town-hall, where the Diet meets. 
He is therefore taken through some private houses 
and gardens, and even then every roof and wall is 
covered with persons anxious to see how a hero 
looks and conducts himself as he is walking to hear 
his condemnadon. 

At length he enters the hall, which is already filled 
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whom Luther is placed at a small table covered with 
books. 

He is first asked whether those books beside him 
were written by him; and, secondly, whether he 
will consent to retract the doctrines expressed in 
them. Luther looks over the books, and immediately 
acknowledges himself to be the author of them ; but, 
before replying to the second question, he demands 
some dme for consideration. After a little consulta- 
tion, it is fixed that he should be prepared with his 
answer by the next day, and he is allowed to redre. 

On the morrow he is again standing by the little 
table before the emperor, and the question is once 
more put to him. He is now ready with a reply, 
which he delivers first in German and then in Latin, 
and in which he ^ves his reasons for what he has 
written, founding all his arguments on the word of 
God. In conclusion, he says, * If nothmg I have 
written can be proved contrary to the Scriptures, I 
nrither can nor will retract anythmg.' Then, looking 
around on the assembly on whose decision his life 
depended, ' Here I am ; I can do no otherwise. God 
help me. Amen.' 
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The princes and nobles are so much overcome at 
first by his eloquence, that for a while a deep silence 
reigns. At last the chancellor of the empire speaks : 
*If you do not retract what you have written, the 
emperor and the Diet must consider what is to be 
done \nth such an obsdnate heredc' 

* God help me/ replies Luther •, * I can retract 
nothing!' 

The Diet then broke up, being commanded to meet 
the next day, in order to hear the emperor's decision. 
That was an anxious night for Luther and his 
friends. During the evening, and shortly after his re- 
turn to his hotel, a servant brought to him a goblet of 
Eimbeck beer, as a present from the old Duke Eric 
of Brunswick (one of the leaders of the Papist party), 
who thought it would refresh him after the great 
fadgue and excitement of the day. On drinkmg it, 
Luther said to the servant, * As Duke Eric has this 
day remembered me, so may the Lord Jesus Christ 
remember him in the day of his final combat.* 

The servant returned with the message to his 
master ; and the old duke, not long after, being at 
the point of death, remembered Luther's words 5 for, 
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on asking a page to read to him the gospel for the 
day, it was found to contain the passage : * Whoso- 
ever shall gjve to one of you a cop of cold water, 
in my name, because you are my disciple, verily I 
say unto you^ he shall in no wise lose his reward.' 

Some days were occupied by the emperor and his 
counsellors, in debating what was to be done with 
Luther. The Papist party pleaded hard for his de- 
strucdon. * The Rhine,' said they, * must receive his 
ashes, as a century ago it received those of John 
Huss.' But the emperor refused to break the promise 
he had g^ven, that Luther should be allowed to return 
in safety ; and many of the princes and nobles also 
were strongly moved in his favour.. So at length the 
command was ^ven, that Luther should quit Worms 
within the space of twenty-one days, and should 
refrain altogether from teaching or wridng. 

Immediately on receiving this command, Luther 
set out with his three friends to return home ; but 
shortly after his departure, the emperor having been 
induced to sign an edict condemning him, his own 
party, fearing for bis life, contrived a plan to waylay 
him, and carry him off by force to an old castle, 
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called the Wartburg, where he was kept for some 
time in the strictest secrecy and seclusion. The work 
of the Reformation did not, however, stand still ; for 
in this redrement he was able to translate the Scriptures 
into German, and thus place the only true authority 
for deciding between truth and error in the hands of 
the people. 

After leaving Worms, the Rhine winds through 
the most picturesque scenery. The banks are clothed 
with vineyards, planted on terraces, cut in the rocks, 
while nearly every rising crag is crowned with the 
ruins of some old castle, about whose walls hangs 
many a strange legend of the olden time. Few 
among these are, perhaps, more interesting than 
those which relate to * Roland the brave,* the 
Paladin of Charlemagne. 

In the days of this great emperor, it is said, there 
lived a young boy, with his mother, in a cave on the 
banks of the Rhine. The lady was no other than 
the Princess Bertha, the sister of Charlemagne. But 
she had married a brave knight named Milon, greatly 
to the displeasufe of her brother, who wished to 
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bestow hier hand on some prince or king widi whom 
he desired to form an alliance ; and he had therefore 
forbidden her ever to appear again at his court. Her 
husband was now dead, and she had no protector, 
or any other relative than her boy Roland. In 
summer, this residence beside the Rhine might have 
been pleasant enough, when the sun was shining 
through the green leaves that shaded the entrance 
to the cave, and the Rhine gleamed like silver down 
below ; but in winter, when the rain fell, or the 
ground was white with snow, it was miserable 
indeed. Roland, however, was ^ brave boy, and 
not one to make things worse by fretting and com- 
plaining over them. He thought, indeed, much more 
of his mother than of himself, for he was young and 
hardy, while she had been delicately brought up. So 
he set himself to work to try and find some means by 
which their condition might be improved. 

At length he heard one day, that the emperor was 
about to hold a festival in a city on the banks of the 
Rhine, not far from the cave, it might be Mainz or 
Cologne, probably the latter. ' It is a shame/ said 
Roland to himself, ''that while he is feasting, his 
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sister should starve ; he cannot know how badly vre 
fare. She has a right at least to the food which will 
be g^ven away to the beggars ; I will go and get some 
of it for her, come what may.' 

On the appointed day, the boy might have been 
seen entering the gate of the city ; and soon he finds 
his way to the palace of the emperor. In the court 
are a number of beggars sitdng, clothed in rags, like 
Roland himself for that matter, and waiting to receive 
any fragments of the great banquet which may be 
thrown to them. Among these Roland stations him- 
self, until at length the feast is spread in the nail, 
and the emperor has taken his place at the head of 
the table. Then the boy walks boldly into the hall, 
and lifting up a dish of dainty meat, silently carries it 
off. The king and his guests look at one another in 
astonishment ; but before they can express thdr sur- 
prise, or ask any questions, Roland again enters, and 
going to the upper end of the table, lays hold of 
Charlemagne's golden cup, which has been just filled 
with wine. 

* Ha !' cries the emperor ; * you are a bold youngster :' 
for he fancies this Is some preconcerted jest, and 
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looks at the boy .merrily. * Water would suit your 
rags better, methinks, than wine from the royal cup.' 

* It is for my mother/ replies the boy quietly ; 
* she is a noble lady, and should have noble fare.' 

* A noble lady ! ' exclaimed the emperor, laugh- 
ing ; 'pray, tell us the number of her men-at-arms 
and sermg-maids.' 

* My right hand,' says Roland, * is her faithful 
guard, and my left her dutiful servant.' 

* And her warder and minstrel ?* asks Charle- 
magne. * Who may they be ?' 

* My eyes keep constant watch for any foe that 
might approach her,' replies the boy ; ' and my mouth 
is her minstrel, to entertain her with songs when she 
is sad or weary.' 

The emperor then expresses a desire to see this 
strange lady, and bids Roland go with three knights 
and fetch her into his presence. 

The feast is commenced, but it has not proceeded 
far before the doors of the hall are thrown open, and 
Charlemagne sees a worn, pale woman, dressed in 
faded attjre, enter the apartment. She advances 
through the hall undl she stands before him ; and 
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the emperor recognises in her his sister Bertha. She 
falls at his feet ; but he raises her gently, assuring 
her that, for the sake of her brave boy, the past 
shall be forgiven and forgotten. 

Roland and his mother returned no more to their 
cave beside the Rhine, but lived at the emperor's 
court, which was held sometimes at Cologne, Mainz, 
Worms, or at other of the old cities beside the Rhine. 
Here the boy grew up, and was instructed in every 
knightly accomplishment, being disdnguished above 
all others by his courage and courtesy. 

Scarcely had he won his spurs, and been dubbed 
a knight, when the news came, that the Moors, who 
had conquered Spain, were invading France. Charle- 
magne therefore called an assembly of his knights and 
nobles, and demanded of them who would go forth 
with him against these fierce Mohammedans. One 
of the first to respond to this call of duty was the 
young paladin Roland ; but before setdng out on 
this dangerous expedition, he had to bid farewell to 
a fair young lady, the daughter of a count, who lived 
in one of the old castles beside the Rhme. She was 
as celebrated for her beauty and gentleness, as was 
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Roland for his fearlessness and honour ; and they 
loved one another faithfully. 

But a sad fate awaited many a true knight who, 
in all the pride of youth and courage, joined the 
ranks of Charlemagne's brave army ; for, on entering 
a narrow pass of the Pyrenees, they unexpectedly 
found themselves surrounded by the Moors. A 
desperate struggle ensued ; but enclosed as the Chris- 
tians were in the rocky defile, resistance was hope- 
less, and escape impossible. Scarcely any of their 
number returned home to tell the story of their 
comrades' death; and among the few who found 
their way back again, Roland was not to be found. 
Not a doubt therefore could exist but that he had 
fallen in the fight. 

The sad news soon became known in the castle 
beside the Rhine where the young lady dwelt ; and 
she, feeling her grief so hopeless, and being certain 
that she never could love any one else as she had 
Roland, determined to enter the convent on the little 
isle of Nonnenwerth, in the middle of the Rhine, 
and spend the rest of her life in seclusion and 
devotion. 
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Under the influence of these feelings, she took the 
veil, and entered the convent, never to leave it again ; 
but on the very day after these ceremonies had been 
performed, a weary traveller arrived at the castle on 
the banks of the Rhine. It was Roland himself. 
He had been left for dead upon the battle-field ; but 
afterwards recovering a little, he had crept away, 
and by slow degrees, in spite of his wounds, had 
made his way back again to his own land. Here, 
instead of the joyful welcome which he had believed 
awaited him, he had to hear the fatal news, that his 
betrothed, believing him no more, had entered the 
convent on the island in the river, and only the day 
before had taken the irrevocable vows. 

Roland was too much disabled from his late 
wounds to fight any more battles, or to lead the 
active life of a warrior of that day in camp and field ; 
and all the beauty and glory of his life being departed 
from it, he retired to a tower, which he had built 
beside the Rhine, overlooking the convent of Nonnen- 
werth, where he determined to spend the remainder 
of his days in devodon, and acts of charity towards 
the poor. 
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Every moraing and evening, when the little bell 
sounded across the water from the convent on the 
island, Roland placed himself at the window, and 
watched the lady, as she walked among the nuns 
into the chapel. Many long and weary years passed 
by, years of grief at first, and then perhaps of a 
calm, pensive sadness, but still, as we may hope, not 
altogether useless, misspent years. 

At length, one morning, Roland missed the lady 
from among the sisters, as they walked in a silent 
procession from the house into the chapel. In vain 
he watched every morning and evening with eager, 
anxious eyes ; she^iid not appear again — the only joy 
of his life was gone. Then, one evening at the hour 
of vespers, he saw a funeral train leave the convent 
and enter the church ; and he knew that in this 
world he should never see her again. 

Two or three days passed by, and the poor people 
missed Roland from his usual walks. After a while 
some of them determined to go up to the tower, and 
find out what had become of him. There they found 
him lying on the ground beside the window ; but 
they could do nothing to help him, for his long days 
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of watching were over, and his life had ended, with 
the passing away of the object for which he lived. 

After leaving Nonnenwerth and Rolandseck,^ the 
Rhine soon reaches Cologne. Continuing its course 
to the north, it enters the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, and, turning to the west, divides into two 
great branches, of which the southern takes the 
name of the Waal, receives the river Maas, becomes 
like an arm of the sea, and flows into the German 
Ocean by several mouths, near the towns of Dort, 
Rotterdam, and Williamstadt. The northern, or 
less considerable branch, is further divided, first 
above, and afterwards below Arnheim; and the 
name of Rhine is finally retained by a small, slow- 
flowing water, which passes Utrecht and Leyden on 
its way to the sea. The Netherlands is densely 
populated, and its busy inhabitants carry on an ex- 
tensive trade by means of the numerous canals which 
communicate with the river in all directions ; the 
whole being fenced with dykes or embankments to 
prevent inundations, which have frequently sub- 
^ The name of the castle in which Roland dwelt 
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merged and ruined large tracts of this low-lymg 
country. But here the beauty and romance of the 
Rhine leave it, for it wanders between banks of mud 
and dreary fiats until it reaches the Germaa Ocean ; 
and we may therefore take our farewell of it here, in 
the words of The Childe Harold : 

' Adieu to the fiur Rhine I how long delighted 

The stranger fun would linger on his way : 
Thine is a scene^ alike where souls united. 

Or lonely contemplation thus might stray ; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 

Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine, 
'Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise. 

More mighty spots may rise — ^more glaring shine, 
But none unite in one attaching maze. 

The brilliant, fair, and soft — ^the glories of old days.' 
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' Perchance that little brook shall flow, 

The bulwark of some mighty realm ; 
Bear navies to and fro, 

With monarchs at their helm.' 

Keble. 

RY maoy persons have no other 

idea of the Thames, than that 

of a wide river, covered with 

smokiag steamboats and vessels 

jf every size and form, its banks 

with warehouses and quays, and 

aters polluted by having to carry 

Irainage of London. Indeed, no 

[rue Cockney would be able to recognise his favourite 

river, could he be transported to the Cotswold hills, 
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and find himself beade a clear little stream, which 
bubbles forth there among the green mosses and 
tall ferns, now rippling gently over the pebbles, 
singing a merry song to the minnows and sticlde- 
baclLS, then flasiung and dancing along, full of wild 
glee, and quite unconsdous of the long way it has 
to travel, of the great work it has to do, aad of 
all the good and evil which it will meet with in its 
course. 

Such is the Thames at its source ; but before long 
it enters Wiltshire as a considerable stream, and 
from thence passes across to Oxford, adding there 
another charm to this most interesting old dty, and 
aflbrding another source of amusement to its inha- 
bitants and students. Leaving this andent seat of 
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learning, it proceeds, after passing Abingdon, Reading, 
und Maidenhead, to pay a visit to the royal town of 
Windsor. Here a bridge crosses the Thames, form- 
ing a means of communication from Windsor on 
the r^ht hand to Eton on the oppoate banlc, the 
' antique towers ' of which recall Gray's beautiful 
lines to the mind : 

' Ye distant spires, ye antique towere. 
That crown the watery glade. 
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Whm grateful science still adores 

Her Henry's ^ holy shade ; 
And ye that^ from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights, th* expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver winding way. 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain : 
I feel the gales that from you blow 

A momentary bliss bestow ; 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe. 

And redolent of joy and youth. 
To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race. 
Disporting on thy margin green. 

The paths of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave. 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave. 

The captive linnet which enthrall, — 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed. 
Or urge the flying wall ?' 



^ Eton was founded by Henry vi. 



Soon after leaving Windsor and Eton, the Thames 
passes on the r'^ht hand a large green meadow. 
Many a gathering of the people was held here in the 
Saxon times to consult about the affairs of the kingdom -, 
but this meadow is now a spot that no Englishman 
can look upon without interest ; for here the barons in 
King John's reign compelled that weak but tyrannical 
monarch to sign the Magna Charta, by which was 
laid the foundation of that peculiar union of freedom 
with the highest respect for the laws, which has dis- 
tinguished our country among the nations of Europe. 
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The banks of the Thames, as it approaches Rich- 
mond, present a very pleasing appearance, being 
adorned with picturesque houses and villas, whose 
smooth lawns, ornamented with shrubs and flowers, 
slope down to the water's edge. Soon, however, 
these are exchanged for warehouses and factories ; 
and among the smoke and noise from these the 
Thames reaches London Bridge. 

Utterly unromantic as this bridge appears to-day, 
there is nevertheless a very pleasant old legend 
hanging about this spot, of the days when the good 
citizens of London, and their bands of apprentices, 
often turned the scale in many an important event in 
the history of the kingdom. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Edward 
Osborne was several times the Lord Mayor ; and as 
he rode over London Bridge at the head of the 
gorgeous ninth of November processions, he could 
scarcely fail, even on these occasions, to think of the 
time when he lived on this bridge as a poor appren- 
tice, and to remember that leap into the Thames to 
which he owed so much of his present prosperity 
and happiness. 
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The story of Sir Edward Osborne's younger years 
has been already so well told, and the descriptions 
in that tale of the London Bridge of that day are 
so graphic and complete, that an extract from The 
Colloquies (f Edward Osborne will serve best to in- 
troduce the legend here. It is necessary, however, 
to say, that some of the det^s of the incident have 
been supplied by the imagination of the writer. 

The hero is supposed to be relating the history of 
his youthful days to his grandson Hugh, and be^s 
his story with the account of his coming up to Lon- 
don to be apprenticed to a cloth-worker, who had 
been a friend of his father : — 

*So we left the old grey horse at the Tabard, 
and set forth a-foot, my mother and I, for London 
Bridge ; I looking right and left for a glimpse of the 
great broad river. But no water could we see ; and 
the ways were thronged with men, horses, carts, 
waggons, flocks of sheep, and droves of oxen, 
passing between stalls set out with all manner of 
rarities. Anon we come to a big gateway, with its 
portcullis teeth grinning over our heads ; and a-top 
of this gateway, that was flanked with turrets and 
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spanned the wall, were what looked like ever so 
many plum-puddings, pricked on spits, leaning this 
way and that ; but my mother shuddered when she 
saw them, and told me they were traitors* heads. 
But between us and this gateway lay a drawbridge, 
the which, as we crossed, gave us a glimpse of the 
broad Thames, all a-blaze in the sun. I plucked at 
my mother's sleeve without speaking, and we looked 
over the parapet, and could see the boats ducking 
and driving under a row of houses right across the 
river, some of them six storeys high, with balconies 
and projecting gables, looking ready to topple into 
the water, that rushed onward with tremendous 
force, eddying and foaming among the arches. 
Then I noted at the foot of each pier strange pro- 
jections of timber work, and asked my mother what 
they were, and she could not tell me. But a man 
that overheard me said they were called sterlings, 
and were strong piles of wood driven into the bed 
of the river. Also he told me the bridge was sixty 
feet above the water, and that its founder, Peter of 
Colechurch, lay buried m the chapel on the bridge ; 
and more he would have added, but that my mother 
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said, " Come, child, we linger," and drew me 
away. 

* Then we passed under the gateway, which was 
also a kind of guard-house and toll-gate ; " and now," 
said my mother, " thou art on London Bridge." But 
I should have never found it out ; for, to all seeming, 
we were in the midst of an ill-paved, exceedingly 
narrow street, only some twelve feet across, with 
shops on either side. A great over-loaded waggon 
that went first cleared the way for us, filling the 
space all across ; but anon it meeteth another waggon, 
even higher than itself, with a terrier barking a-top ; 
and the one essaying to pass the other, their head- 
gear got entangled in the outworks of the upper 
storeys of two opposite houses, and I saw the terrier 
jump into an attic window, and presently run forth 
of the shop below. Then the waggoners chode and 
reviled, for one of them must needs back off the 
bridge, and some sheep and oxen were coming up 
behind ; and the foot-passengers jostled and jibed, 
and shopkeepers looked forth of their doors, and 
wives and maids from their lattices, and swarms of 
quick-eyed mischievous lads peered forth everywhere ; 
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• 

and my mother said, '^ Oh, weary on them ! \ire may 
bide here all night!" when, looking hard on the 
shop to our left, she cried, " Why, here's the Golden 
Fleece!"' 

This was the house of good Master Hewit, 
the cloth-worker, to whom the young lad Edward 
Osborne was to be apprenticed ; and here, at the close 
of the day, his mother left him, saying as she took 
leave of him, ' Ah, son, thou art full young to be 
cast out of the nest ; fain I were to keep thee, but 
thou canst not always be at mine apron-string, and 
thou hast a brave spirit and a good heart : where- 
fore, like Hannah the wife of Elkanah, I will entrust 
my first-born unto the Lord, and see what He wll 
do for thee. And remember, Ned, thou art the son 
of a gentleman, and think the eye of thy father still 
upon thee.* 

To this the lad replied : 

* Cheer up, sweet mother ; I will never disgrace 
him nor thee : so give over thy weeping, lest they 
should deem the tears on my face to be mine instead 
of thine. Don't melt me, mother, or they will count me 
but a boy, and make light of our country breeding.* 



I 
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The following is the description of Master Hewit's 
house upon the bridge. The household consisted 
of his sister. Mistress Frances ; his little daughter 
Anne, a sweet and lovely child \, the old servant Tib ; 
and another apprentice, Miles : — 
• * My master's house had six storeys. First came 
the kitchen, which was partly sunk in the arch. It 
had a casement just over the keystone. Level with 
the street was the shop, and behind it the common 
sittmg-room overlooking the river. A narrow steep 
stair led to the floor above, which had Mistress 
Frances' sleeping chamber, and a summer parlour 
behind it, which, for that this had a balcony over the 
river, commonly went by the name of the balcony- 
room. It was hung with blue buckram; and by 
reason of its pleasantness. Mistress Frances made it 
her chief sitting-room. Above this was a large 
chamber, that covered the whole floor from front to 
back, and which was called the lattice-room, from 
having a large green lattice that overlooked the 
Thames. In this room there stood a carved oak 
bedstead, with dark green hangings lined with 
yellow fustian, and linen a miracle for whiteness, 
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ready for any chance guest. There was a great jar 
of dead rose-leaves there, that smelt rarely, and I 
always held the notion that they had been gathered 
by Mistress Anne's mother, who was dead. Above 
this was my master's room ; over that the attic ; and 
last of all, our loft. The wind whistled awfully up 
there of nights, and made the walls rock around us.* 

Here Edward Osborne lived for some time, domg 
his duty carefully ; faithful in little things, and thus 
prepared for great deeds, should the opportunity 
occur for performing them; and this before long 
was granted to him. He thus describes the action : — 

' Master Hewit was anxious, one forenoon, to 
communicate by letter with an agent on the point 
of embarking for Calais. I had a race against time 
to the quay, sped my errand and returned beneath 
a broiling noon-day sun. When I got back, I was 
overheated and very thirsty, and thought I would 
step into the kitchen for a drink of water. I had 
pulled off my warm blue gown to cool myself, and 
went into the kitchen with it hanging over my arm. 
Leaning forth of the lattice was Tib, talking with 
the next door servant, and with her left arm cast 
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about the waist of Mistress Anne, who sat oq the 

window-sill with her back to the river. On seeing 

me come in, the little maiden clapped her hands; 

which, startling Tib, who supposed herself caught 

idling by Mistress Frances, she maketh no more ado, 

but turns short round in a flurry, giving a lurch ^^th 

her left arm that cast the pretty innocent headlong 

into the water. I remember Hb screamed; but 

without a second thought, I dropped my gown, that ' 

luckily was off, and took a leap that was clean sixty 

feet into the river, without so much as a thought 

what I should do when I got there. I remember 

the blow the water gave my head, and what a way 

I went down, and how I came up again, as God 

would have it, with the dear little child within arm's 

length of me, drifting towards the fall beyond the 

arch. I clutched at her by the pretty waist, just as 

the eddy was going to suck her in ; and, striking out 

once or twice with the other arm, though the rapids 

were bearing me down horribly, found myself the 

next minute clinging to the sterling, without power 

to climb up it, so spent was I, and feeling as if I 

must lose hold of little Anne after all ! I know not 

2 A 
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how mach of the noise I then seemed to hear was 
the water singing in mine ears, and the uproar of the 
falls ; howbeit there were people hallooing above and 
around, and my master's voice a-top of all, from the 
parlour window overhead, crying, " Hold on, Ned, 
for thy life ! We'll save you, my brave boy ! Clmg 
to him, Annie, if he can't cling to thee !" But before 
this there had been a roar, as if through a speaking- 
trumpet, of " Boat a-hoy !" and I heard oars splash- 
ing fast, though I could not spare strength to turn 
my head to see how near help was. Then a rough 
kindly hand laid hold of me, and finding I had no 
power to help myself, the waterman took me under 
the arms and lifted me into the boat, with the dear 
little girl hang^g round my neck. 

* Oh, what a cheer there was ! I heard it then — ^I 
hear it now % it came from around and from above, 
as if God's angels were hovering over us. "We were 
rowed swiftly to the landing, where there was a press 
of people, that silently fell back to make way for 
Master Hewit, as he ran down tlie stairs. He would 
have caught little Annie from me, but I could neither 
speak nor let her go ; and he said, " So best,*' and 
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burst into tears. So I went along, carrymg little 
Annie, who dung fast to me, and the people said, 
" It's all right, it's his triumph.'* But I thought not 
so much of any triumph, as how thankful I was to 
God. When we got to the house. Mistress Frances 
took the poor drenched innocent from my arms ; and 
Master Hewit, taking me round the neck, absolutely 
kissed me, which was a memorable thing for a master 
to do by his 'prentice, only, you see, I had saved his 
only daughter.* 

After this the poor boy was for some time very ill 
vdth brain fever, the result of his sudden plunge into 
the river while so heated by walking. When he 
recovered his consciousness, he found himself in the 
lattice-room, and in that very carved bedstead which 
he had once fancied only fit for the sleeping beauty. 
Here he was most kindly nursed by his master and 
family, until he at length was restored to his usual 
health. 

For many long years he served his master indus- 
triously and faithfully, striving in all things rather to 
do his duty to God and man, than to serve his own 
interests. But the blessmg of God was with him. 
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and prospered him ; he obtained more and more of 
good Master Hewit's confidence and friendship, and 
at length married the pretty Mistress Anne, whose 
life he had saved, thus becoming his master^s son and 
heir. 

From London Bridge it is but a short distance to 
the Tower of London ; and here the stories that rise 
up at the sight of these old walls are so numerous 
as to form a chronicle of themselves. Etery tower, 
turret, and gateway, indeed almost every stone, 
might tell its tales, if it could speak ; but perhaps 
none would be so terriMe and thrilling as those re- 
lated by the * Traitor's Gate.' This is an archway, 
opening on to the Thames, to which were brought 
by water those persons already condemned. Through 
this gateway passed Sir "Walter Raleigh, Lady Jane 
Grey and her husband, Anne Bolejm, Lord Russell, 
and many others more deserving, perhaps, of the 
cruel fate which awaited them, than were these. 

One day, in the year 1 716, several lords and 
gentlemen were brought down the Thames to this 
gateway ; and amongst them was a nobleman named 
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Lord Nithsdale. It was shortly after the attempt 
made by the Pretender to recover the throne of 
England, and these men had all been engaged in the 
rebellion, and were condemned to die. They were 
placed in separate cells, each carefully guarded, and 
there awaited the fatal day. 

On the evening before the execution, permission 
was granted to the prisoners to take a last farewell 
of their wives and families. At the hour appointed 
for this interview, a carriage might have been seen 
standing at the entrance to the Tower, from which 
descends a tall, imposing-looking woman, accom- 
panied by two servants, one of whom carries a small 
bundle. This is Lady Nithsdale, wife of the unfor- 
tunate nobleman. 

She slowly enters the Tower, leaning on the arms 
of her servants, and holding a handkerchief to her 
face, as though overcome by emotion. On arriving 
at the door of her husband's cell, she takes the 
bundle from her servants, and desiring them to wait 
for her return, she enters the low doorway. Some 
time passes, and at length the door opens, and the 
tall lady again appears, her face still concealed in her 
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handkerchief. A very acute observer might perhaps 
have nodced less grace than usual in her manner and 
walk, as, leaning on the arms of the servants, the 
three proceed slowly along the vaulted passages ; but 
the only remark made, is when one of the guards 
says to the servants, that their mistress appears to be 
much agitated; to which they reply, that this is 
but natural, seeing that' she has just taken leave of 
her husband with no hope of ever seeing him again. 

At length they reach the carriage, into which they 
enter with all speed. They drive quickly to the 
banks of the Thames, where a small boat is found 
to be in readiness for them. The waterman sdzes 
his oars the moment they are seated, and rows 
rapidly down the river, undl they reach a vessel, up 
the side of which the tall lady climbs, with more 
haste than dignity. There is no further need for 
concealment ; the handkerchief is dropped, and Lord 
Nithsdale appears in the costume which his wife wore 
on entering the Tower. The ^md is fair, the ship 
soon makes its way out to sea, and the next morning 
Lord Nithsdale springs on shore at Calais, exclaiming, 
* Thank God, I am safe r 
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At about the same hour, a clergymaa arrives at 
the Tower, to prepare the prisoners for death ; but 
on entering the cell of Lord Nithsdale, what is his 
astonishment to find himself greeted by a tall and 
elegant woman ! She soon, however, tells her story, 
explaining how, animated by the devoted affection 
which she bore to her husband, she had resolved to 
save him, even though it might be by the loss of her 
own life. A similarity of height had suggested to 
her the possibility of his going out of the Tower 
disguised in her clothes. She had therefore brought 
with her a black dress and cloak, precisely resembling 
her own, and placing her large bonnet on his head, 
had bidden him hold the handkerchief to his face, 
and leave the Tower just as she had entered it. She 
had previously engaged a vessel to wait for him in 
the Thames, and a boat to convey him as speedily as 
possible down the river ; and thus everything had 
succeeded as she had desired, while she remained a 
prisoner, uncertain as to her fate. 

The governor of the Tower was soon informed 

of all that had passed ; and irritated, as he naturally 

must have been, at the escape of his prisoner, he 

2 B 
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nevertheless could not vent his resentment on the 
faithful and devoted wife, who had so cleverly con- 
trived the scheme, and so courageously carried it out. 
On the contrary, he used his best endeavours to 
obtain her pardon, which after a while was granted, 
and she was able to cross to France, and rejoin her 
anxious husband. 

After leaving the Tower and London Bridge, the 
Thames continues its course past Poplar and lime- 
house down to Greenwich, none of them places to 
which any one now would resort for fresh air and 
enjoyment ; but in old times these river-side suburbs 
of London were much frequented by the pleasure- 
loving ddzens. In that curious old book, TX^ 
History of the Plague ^ by Daniel Defoe, the author 
of Robinson Crusoe ^ we have a description of this 
part of the river during the time of that terrible 
calamity; and the incident recorded there of the 
pious waterman, is one of the most touching and 
simple in that fearful history. 

Never had daring impiety risen to so awful a 
height in this country as just before the breaking out 
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of this pestilence ; and during the time it prevailed, 
the general feeling appears to have been, either that 
of reckless defiance or of abject fear ; some spending 
the time in unrestrained riot, because the end of it 
all was so near ; and others Hying in pitiful terror 
to astrologers and wizards for charms and spells 
against the disease. In the midst of these, the simple 
faith and calm courage of this poor waterman afford 
a striking contrast to the godlessness of the age. 

* About the worst time of the pestilence, which 
was at the be^ning of September, the disorder had 
risen to so frightful a height, that as many as 1 500 
or 1700 persons a day died of it, until there were no 
doctors left to care for the sick, or scarcely persons 
to bury the dead. It was during these days that I 
walked one morning out into the fields towards 
Bow ; for I had a great mind to see how things 
were managed in the river and among the ships ; 
and as I had some concern in shipping, I had a 
notion that it would have been one of the best ways 
of securing one's self from infection, to have retired 
into a ship. And, musing how to satisfy my curiosity 
on that point, I turned away over the fields from 
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Bow to Bromley, and down to BlackwaQ, to the 
stairs, which are there for landing or taking water. 

' Here I saw a poor man walking by himself upon 
the bank, or sea wall, as they call it. I walked about 
a while also, seeing the houses all shut up. At last 
I fell into conversation, at a distance, with this poor 
man ; first, I asked him how people did thereabouts. 
" Alas ! sir," says he, " almost all dead or sick. 
There are very few families in this part, or ia that 
village," pointing at Poplar, "where half of them 
are not dead already, and the rest sick." 

* Then he pointed to one house : " There they are 
all dead," says he, " and the house stands open ; 
nobody dares go into it. A poor thief ventured in 
to steal something, but he paid dear for his theft, for 
he too was carried to the churchyard last night." 
Then he pointed to several other houses. " There," 
says he, " they are all dead — ^the man and his wife 
and five children. There they are shut up ; you 
see a watchman at the door." And so with other 
houses. 

< " Why," says I, " what are you doing here all 
alone?" 
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'"That," says he, "is my house," pointing to a 
very little low-boarded house ; " and there my poor 
wife and two children live, if they may be said to 
live, for my wife and one of the children are visited 
by the plague ; but I do not go to them." And with 
that word I saw the tears run down his face. 

* " But,** said I, " how can you abandon your own 
flesh and blood ?" , 

* " Oh, sir," says he, " the Lord forbid ! I do not 
abandon them, I work for them as much as I am 
able ; and, blessed be the Lord ! I keep them from 
want." And with that I observed he lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, with a countenance that told me I 
had fallen on a man who was no hypocrite, but a 
serious good man ; and his ejaculation was a true ex- 
pression of thankfulness, that in such a condition as 
he was in he should be able to say his family did 
not want. 

* " Well,** says I, " honest man, that is a great 
mercy as things go now with the poor ; but how do 
you live, then ? and how are you kept from the 
dreadful calamity that is now upon us all ?" 

* " Why, sir," says he, " I am a waterman, and 
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there is my boat, and the boat serves me for a house. 
I work in it in the day, and I sleep in it in the night; 
and wliat I get I lay down upon that stone," says be, 
showing me a broad stone a good way from his house; 
^' and then," says he, '* I halloo and call to them till 
I make them hear, and they come and fetch it."* 

* " Well, friend,** said I ; " but how can you get any 
money as a waterman ? Does anybody go by water 
in these times ?" 

* " Yes," says he, " in the way I am employed, there 
does. Do you see there," pointmg down the river, 
" five ships lie at anchor ? And do you see," says he, 
pointing above the town, '^ eight or ten ships lie at 
the chain there? All those ships have families on 
board of their merchants and owners, who have 
locked themselves up and live on board, close shut 
in for fear of the infection ; and I tend on them, to 
fetch things for them, carry letters, and do what is 
absolutely necessary, that they may not be obliged to 
come on shore ; and every night I fasten my boat on 
board one of the ships, and there I sleep ; and, blessed 
be God, I am preserved hitherto.'* 

'"Well," said I, "friend, but will they let you 
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come on board after you have been on shore here, 
when this is such a terrible place, and so infected ?" 
, * " Why, as to that," says he, ** I very seldom 
go up the ship's side, but deliver what I bring to 
their boat, or lie by their side, and they hoist it on 
board. If I did go on board, they would be in 
no danger from me ; for I never go into any house 
on shore, or touch anybody, no, not one of my own 
family !*• 

' " Nay," says I, " but you must have the provisions 
of somebody or other ; and all this part of the town 
is so much infected." 

* " That is true," added he ; " but I do not buy pro- 
visions here. I row to Greenwich and buy fresh 
meat there, and I go to smgle farm-houses on the 
Kentish side, where I am known, and buy fowls, and 
eggs, and butter. I seldom come on shore here, and 
I came now only to call to my wife, and hear how 
my family are, and gve them a little money I received 
last night." 

*** Poor man !" said I, " and how much have you 
got for them?" 

*" I have got four shillings," says he, " which is a 
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great sum as thmgs go now ; but I have had a bag of 
bread and a salt fish given me ; so all helps." 

*" Well," said I, " and have you ^ven it to them 
yet ?" 

* " No," said he ; " but I have called, and my wife 
has answered that she cannot come out yet, and I 
am waiting for her. Poor woman !" says he, " she is 
brought sadly down ; but I hope she will recover. 
I fear the child will die ; but it is the Lord." Here 
he stopped and wept. 

*" Well, honest friend," said I, " thou hast a sure 
Comforter, if thou hast brought thyself to be re^ 
signed to the will of God. He is dealing with us all 
in judgment." 

*" Oh ! sir," says he, " it is infinite mercy if any of 
us are spared ; and who am I to repine ?" 

* " Sayest thou so ?" said I. " And how much less 
is my faith than thine ! " And here my heart smote 
me, suggesting how much better this poor man*s 
foundation was than mine. 

'At length, after some further talk, the poor 
woman opened the door, and called, "Robert! 
Robert!" He answered, and bade her stay a few 
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minutesy and he would come. So he ran down the 
stairs to the boat, and fetched up a sack in which 
were the provisions he had brought ; and when he 
returned he hallooed again. Then he went to the 
great stone which he had showed me, and emptied 
the sacky and laid all out, everything by itself, and 
then retired. And his wife came with a little boy to 
fetch them away, and he called and said, such a 
captain had sent such a thing, and such a captain 
another thing; and at the end he, adds, "God has 
sent them all, give thanks to Him." When the 
poor woman had taken up all, she was so weak she 
could not carry it in at once, though the weight was 
not much either ; so she left the biscuit which was 
in a little bag, and told the little boy to watch it till 
she came again. 

*" Well, but," says I to him, " did you leave her 
the four shillings too, which you said was your 
week's pay ?" 

* " Yes, yes," says he, " you shall hear her own 

it." So he calls again, " Rachel ! Rachel ! did you 

take up the money?" "Yes," said she. "How 

much was it?" said he. "Four shillings and ? 

2 c 
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groat," says she. "Well, well,'* says he, "the 
Lord keep you all ; " and so he turned to go 
away. 

* As I had not been able to refrain from contribut- 
ing tears to this man's story, so ndther could I refrain 
my charity for his assistance ; so I called hun. 

*"Hark thee, friend," said I, "come hither; for 
I believe thou art in health, and that I may venture 
near thee." So I pulled out my hand, which was in 
my pocket before. " Here," says I, " go and call 
thy Rachel once more, and give her a little more 
comfort from me. God will never forsake a family 
that trusts in Him as thou dost." So I gave him 
four other shillings, and bade him go lay them on 
the stone, and call his wife. 

*I have not words to express the poor man's 
thankfulness, neither could he express it himself. 
He called his wife, and told her Gk>d had moved 
the heart of a stranger upon hearing their condition, 
to give them all that money ; and a great deal more 
such as that he said to her. The woman, too, made 
signs of the like thankfulness, as well to Heaven 
as to me, and joyfully picked it up ; and I parted 
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with no money all that year that I thought better 
bestowed. 

' I then asked the poor man if the distemper had 
not reached Greenvdch. He said it had not till 
about a fortnight before, but that then he feared 
it had; but that it was only at that end of the 
town which lay south towards Deptford Bridge; 
that he went only to a butcher's shop and a grocer's, 
where he generally bought such things as the people 
on board the ships sent him for. 

* I asked him if there were any more ships which 
had separated themselves as those had done. He 
told me. Yes, all the way up from the point, right 
against Greenwich, to within the shores of lime- 
house and RedrifTe, all the ships that could have 
room rode two and two in the middle of the stream, 
and that some of them had several families on board. 
I asked him if the plague had not reached them. 
He said he believed it had not, except two or three 
ships, whose people had not been so watchful as to 
keep the seamen from going on shore ; and he said 
it was a very fine sight to see how the ships lay up 
the river. 
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*■ When he said he was going over to Greenwich as 
soon as the tide came in, I asked him if he would let 
me go with him, and bring me back ; for that I had 
a great mind to see how the ships were ranged, as 
he had told me. He said, if I would assure him, on 
the word of a Christian, that I had not the plague, he 
would. I assured him that I had not ; that it had 
pleased God to preserve me; that I had lived in 
White Chapel, but was too impatient of being so 
long within doors, and that I had ventured out so 
far for the refreshment of a little air ; but that none 
in my house had been so much as touched with the 
distemper. 

*" Well, sir," says he, ** as your charity has been 
moved to pity me and my poor family, sure you can- 
not have so little pity left, as to put yourself into my 
boat if you were not sound in health, which would 
be nothing less than killmg me and ruining my whole 
femily." 

*The poor man troubled me so much when he 
spoke of his family with so sensible a concern, and 
in such an affectionate manner, that I told him I 
would lay aside my curiosity rather than make him 
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uneasy. Well, he would not let me put it ofF rither ; 
but to let me see how confident he was that I was 
just to him, he now importuned me to go ; so, when 
the tide came up to his boat, I went in, and he 
carried me to Greenwich. 

* While he bought the things which he had in his 
charge to buy, I walked up to the top of the hill, 
under which the town stands, to get a prospect of 
the river. It was a surprising sight to see the number 
of ships, which lay in rows, two and two, and in 
some places two or three such lines m the breadth of 
the river, and this not only quite up to the town, 
between the houses which we call RatcliifTe and 
RedrifFe, but even down the whole river, as far as 
the head of Long Reach. 

* I could not guess at the number of ships, but I 
think there must have been several hundred sail; 
and I could not but applaud the contrivance, for ten 
thousand people and more, wha attended ship affairs, 
were certainly sheltered here from the violence of the 
contagion, and lived very safe and very easy. I re- 
turned to my own dwelling very well satisfied with 
my day's journey, and particularly with the poor 
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man ; also I rgoked to see that sadi Etde x a iw unt ies 
were provided for so many £uiulies on board in a 
time of snch desolatioD,* 

Most of the stories relating to the Thames are so 
well known through the varions histories of England, 
as scarcely to bear repetition here. Indeed, we sbaD 
find that there are very few events of lasting import- 
ance to this land, at which old Father Thames has 
not been a spectator, if not an actor. He carried the 
old VikingSy onr northern forefathers, in their strange 
vessels, np into the country they had ocxne over from 
Saxony to snbdne and people; and then again the 
shouts of the Normans sounded across his waters, 
when they crowned William the Norman Ulng at 
Westminster. It was by his ade that the Magna 
Charta was dgned, and the fonndaticHi laid of the 
laws and liberties of England; while, during the 
wars of the Roses, old Father Thames was as busy 
as the great Earl of Warwick himself, in conveying 
kings and nobles, first of one ade and then of the 
other, to imprisonment in the Tower. la the rogn 
of good Queen Bess he enjoyed the honours of a 
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royal fevourite, and was often privileged to carry 
the maiden Queen, when she felt disposed to take 
her pleasure on the water, or to pay a visit to her 
loyal ddzens of London. We cannot be snrpiised, 
therefore, that at the setting of that ' occidental star ' 
he should have taken his part in the national grief, 
and, if we may believe the old song, may be consi- 
dered really as the chief moarner : 
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' The Queen was brought by water from Whitdiall ; 
At nay stroke the wavea Bome tears let fall ; 
The fishes wept tbdr eyes of pearl into the water. 
And swam blind after.' 

Much that Father Thames has seen, we hope he 
has forgotten and may never see the like again -, but 
sdll we may, with all humility and thankfulness, confess 
that there are few rivers in the world beside which 
so many remarkable deeds have been performed ; and 
these are not those only which attract the attention of 
historians and chroniclers, but are included among 
the catalogue of unnoticed acts <^ herdsm and self- 
denial, of steady performance of duty, and of patient 
endurance, the record of which is kept only in 
heaven. 
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Cockerill the Cox^uror; or, The Brave Boy of Hameln. By the 

Author of ''Little Harry's Troables." Super royal 32mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, Illustrated, - • . .010 

Confession of Faith (The) agreed upon at the Assembly of 

Diyines at Westminster. Complete Edition, with the ItcUict of 
the elegant Quarto Edition of 1658 restored. (Authorised Edition.) 
Demy 12mo, cloth limp, . - - - 1 

Cloth boards, - - - - - 1 3 

Superior Edition, Printed on Superfine Paper, extra oloth, bevelled 

boards, antique, - . - . -026 

Full calf, lettered, antique^ . . - 5 



Dill (Edward Marcus, A.M., H.D.) The Mystery Solved: or, 

Ireland's Miseries: Their Qrand Cause and Cure. Fcap. 8vo, oloth, 2 6 

The Gathering Storm; or, Britain's Bomeward Career: A 

Warning and Appeal to British Protestants. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 10 

Down among the Water Weeds ; or Manrels of Pond Lifo. 

By Moiia B. Biclcerstaffe. Super royal 32mo, clotli, bevelled boards, 

with numerous Illustrations, - > - .010 

Family Prayers for Working Men. 

By Ministers of Various Evangi lical Denominations. Bilited with 
a Preface by the Rev. John Hail, D.D., Dublin. Extra fcap. 8vo— 

Common Edition, stiffened boards, > > . 6 

limp cloth, - - - .009 

Fine Edition, bevelled boards, . - > 16 

Foibes (Rev. Bobert, A.M.) Procedure in the Inferior Courts of 

the Fr^e Church of Scotland. With Appendix, embracing a Minis- 
Ituri^i Manual ; with Forms and Documents. 

(Third Edition in Preparation,) 

Found Afloat. By Mrs George Cupples. And other Tales. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edge*, . 8 
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Frank Fielding ; or, Detits and Difflcolties. 

A Story for Boys. By Agnes Yeitch, Author of " Woodniffe^" etc. 

Boyal 32mo, bevelled boards, - • - - £0 1 

Gardner (Bey. James, A.M., H.D.) Select Christian Biographies. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Illastratlon% - - - 2 6 
Cloth extra* gilt edges, - - . .030 

Gottfried of the Iron Hand : A Tale of German Chivalry. 

By the Author of "Little Harry's Troubles." Boyal 82jao, cloth, 
Illustrated, - - - - - -.^lO 

Habit ; with Special Beference to the Formation of a Yhrtnous 

Character. An Address to Students. By Burns Thomson. With 
a Recommendatory Note by the late Professor Miller. 18mo, 
Second Edition, revised, • - - - 2 

Henry Morgan; or, The Sower and the Seed. 

By M. H., Editor of " The ChUdren's Hour." Boyal 32mo, cloth. 
Illustrated, - • - - - -010 

Hidden Treasore (The). And other Tales. 

By M. H., Editor of " The Children's Hour." Super royal 82mo, 

cloth extra* gilt edges. Illustrated, - - > 16 

Horace Hazelwood ; or, Little Things. 

By Bobert Hope Moncrieff. And other Tales. Extra fcap. Svo^ 

vith Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, - • - 3 

Howat (Bev. H. T.) Elijah ; the Desert Prophet A Biography. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with Ulnslrations. - - 5 

Sahbath Hoars : A Series of Meditations on Gospel Themes. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, - - - - -036 

Hunter (James J.) Historical Notices of Lady Tester's Church 

and Parish, Edinburgh. Compiled from Authentic Sources. Extra 

fbap. 8vo, cloth. Printed on Toned Paper, - - - 2 6 

Hymns for the Use of Sahbath Schools and Bible Classes. 

Selected by a Committee of Clergymen. Boyal 82lmo, sewed, . 3 

Jamie Wilson's Adyentures. And other Tales. 

Super royal 32mo, cloth. Illustrated, . - . 6 

Jeanie Hay, the (Hieerftil Giver. And other Tales. 

Super royal 32mo, cloth. Illustrated^ • . . 6 

John Butler; or, The Blind Manfs Dog. And other Tales. 

Super royal 82mo, cloth, ninstratod, • - . 6 

Jottings from the Diaiy of the Sun. 

. By M. H., Editor of "The Children's Hour." Super royal 32mo, 
doth, bevelled boards. Illustrated, - - > .010 

Katie Watson. And other Tales. 

Super royal 82mo, cloth. Illustrated, • - • 6 

Labourers hi the Vineyard; or, Dioramio Scenes from the lives 

of Eminent Christians. With Recommendatory Prefkce^ by the 
Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., St Andrews. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
with Illustrations, - . . . -026 

————— Cloth extra, gilt edges, - . - .0 



- The Battle of Annageddon; audits Results. 

An Exposition of the Sixth and Seventh Yials of the Apocalypse. 
And also an Inqairy regarding the Commencement of the 1260 
Symbolical Days. Crown 8vo, cloth, - . . 3 6 

- The Edenic Dispensation. 

Fcap. 8to, cloth, - - - . •088 

- The Natnre of the Mediatorial Dispensation. 

Crown 8to, cloth, - . . . "OSS 

- The Administration of the Mediatorial Dispensation. 

Crown Svo, cloth, . . . . -.086 
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LUy Banuaj; or, Handsome Is nho Handsome Does. And other 

Tales. Super roiyal 82bio^ doth, Blostrated, - - - £0 6 

littte Captain (The) : A Tale of the Sea. 

By Mrs George Cnpples. Boyal 32mo, doth, lUiutrated, - 10 

litUe Hany's Tronhles: A Story of Gipsy Ufe. ; 1 

By the Anther of " Oottftied of the Iron Hand." Extra fcap. 8ro^ ' I 

doth, with IllustrationB, - - - - -026 

Cloth extra, gUt edges, - - - .030 

Uttle Tales for Little People. A Series of Twopenny Reward 

Books. By Yarioas Authors. With niastrations. 

1. John Butler; or. The Blind Man's Dog. 
Bosedale Yilla ; or, The Grey Parrot. 

2. Asta Ton Flotow ; or, " The Cuckoo's Warning." 
The Two Blackbirds ; or. Jealousy. 

5. Charles Harley ; or. The Bag of Marbles. 
Stanley Holllns ; or. The Spider and the Silkworms. 

4. ChristMed's First Journey. 

6. Elatie Watson, the Contented Lacemaker. 
The Twin Brothers : A Ragged School Reminiscence. 

6. WiUie Smith : A Scottish Story. 

Alice and Fanny ; or, Disobedience Punished. 

Done up in a neat Illuminated Packet Super royal 32mo, 10 
In doth extra, gilt edges, - - - - 1 6 

M'Donald (Rev. John, Calcutta). The Snifering Saviour. 

With a PreftMse, by the late Rer. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. Royal 32mo, 

limp cloth, - - - - - -006 

Maggie Morris : A Tale of the DoTonshire Moor. 

Super royal 82mo, doth, Illustrated, - - - 6 

Mary M'Neill; or, The Word Remehihered. 

A Tale of Humble Life. By J. W. C, Author of " Alice Lowther," 

etc. Royal 82mo, cloth, Illustrated, - - . - 10 

Mary Mansfield; or, No Time to he a Christian. 

By M. H., Editor of " The Children's Hour." Hoyal 82mo, cloth, 
lUostrated, - . - - - -0 10 

Meilde (Rev. James, DJ).) Coming Events. 

An InquiiT r^;arding the Three Prophetical Numbers of the last 

Chapter of DanieL Extra fcap. 8to, doth, - - • 8 6 



Johnstone, Hunter, & Co,, Edinburgh, 9 

Miller (Rer. JamctiB N.) Prelacy -Tried liy the Word of God. 

With an Appendix on the Prelatic Argument from Church History. 

fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, - - - - -£0 20 

MUler (Professor James). Physiology in Harmony with the Bible, 

respecting the Value and Bight Obeerrance of the Sabbath. Koyal 

32mo, limp cloth, - . - - -006 

Minnie and Letty; or, the Expected ArrivaL And other Tales. 

Super royal 32mo, cloth, liluittrated, - - - 

Miss Matty ; or, Onr Tonngest Passenger. 

By Mrs George Cupples. And other Tales. Extra fcnp. 8vo, wiUx 
Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, - - - - 3 

Mr Granville's Jonmey. And other Tales. 

Super royal 32mo, cloth. Illustrated, • • - 6 

MUSIC- 

The Treasury Hymnal, a Selection of Part MnsiCi in the 

ordinary Notation, with Instrumental Accompaniment; the 
Hymns selected from Dr BonaWs " Hymns of Faith and Hope.** 
The Letter Note Method of Musical Notation, by permission of 
Messrs Colvilie and Bentley, is added as a help to young singers. 

No. 1. FOBWARD, ... Old Melody. 

A Bktblehbh Htmh, - Arranged/rom Mozart. 

2. Thb Fribkd, . . Haydn. 
Utsrr BUT FouKD, - - Pleyd. 

3. A LiTTLB Whilb, - . Adaptedfrom MendeUsohn. 
A Stbanokb Herb, - . PUyeL 

4. Tub Blank, - . . Pleyd. 

Thb Niobt and tbr Morning, Adaptedfrom Rode. 

6. Thb Cloudlkbs, • - Haydn. 

Thb Substitutb, - - Haydn. 

6. Tut Wat, HOT Minb, - Altered from JE*leyel. 
Rest Yonder, . - SteibeU. 

7. Kter Near, ... Oerman Melody. 
Qnis Sepababit, - • Beethoven. 

8. All Well, ... Haydn. 
Disappointment, - • Haydn. 
Child's Pbatkb, • - Weber. 

9. OoD's Israel, - - Atterbury. 
The Elder Beotbbr, - Beethoven. 

DAT Sprino, ... Oerman Melody. 

10. The Niobt Cometh, - Venetian Mdodg. 

liowLoNo, ... Mendelstokn. 

11.. The Two Eras, - - Spohr. 

The Sbbphbbd's Plain, . Whitaker. 

12. Bright Feet op Mat, . Whitaker. 

Heaven at Last, . . Clementi. 

The above in 8tifl'ened wrai)per. Super royal Sto, - 10 

Single Nos.— each - - - -001 

A Oradnated Course of Elementary Instniction in Singing 

ON THE Letter Note Method (by means of which any difficulty 
of learning to Sing from the common Notation can be easily over-' 
wme) in 20 Lessons. By David Colvilie and Geoige Bentley. 
Koyal 8vo, in wrapper, - . > .010 

Cloth, - - - - - 1 6 

The Pupil's Hand-Book, heing the Exercises contained in 

the foregoing Work. For the ose of Classes and Schools. 2 Parts, 

sold separately — each - • - . .003 
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UUBlC-OotUiwiiid. 

A Junior Connie of Instraction in Sin^g on the Letter 

Note Method. Arranged progressively on the saoie plan as the 
Graduated Course, and specially for the um of Schools and Junior 
Classes. Nos. 1 and 2 published— each - - - £0 1 

An Elementary Course of Practice in Vocal Hnsic, with 

numerous Tables, Db|^rams, etc., and copious Examples of all the 
upual Times, Keys, and Changes of Keys. For use in connection 
with any method of Bolmization. By David Colville. Complete 
in 2 Parts— each • - - - -004 

Colville's Choral School; A Collection of Easy Fart Songs, 

Anthems, etc., in Vocal Score, for the use of Schools and Singing 
Classes. Arranged progressively, and forming a complete Course 
of Practice in Vocal Music In 20 Parts — each - - 4 

Choral Harmony, in Vocal Score, for the use of Choral 

Societies, Classes, Schools, etc. Edited by David Colville. 100 

Nos. published. List on page 13. Royal 8vo — each - - 1 

Nos. 1 to 16, in Illuminated wrapper, stiffened, . 10 

Nos. 17 to 34, in Illuminated wrapper, stiffened, - 10 

Nos. 35 to 50, in Illuminated wrapper, stiffened, • 10 

Vol. I. (50 No3.)» cloth boards, - - - 4 

Vol. IL (50 Nos.), cloth boards, - - - 4 

Naismith (Robert). The Story of the Kiik. 

A Sketch of Scottish Church History for Toung Persons. Super myal 

S2mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, - - - - 1 

Ned Fairlie and his Bich Uncle. And other Tales. 

Super royal 32mo, cloth, Illustrated, - - . 6 

Newlyn House, the Home of the Davenports. 

By E. A. W. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations. . 2 6 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, - - - - 3 

Newton (John). Cardiphonia; or, The Utterance of tiie Heart. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, - - - - -080 

Nothing to Do ; or, The Inflnence of a Life. 

By M. H., Editor of " The Children's Hour." Boyal 32mo, cloth. 
Illustrated, . - - . - - 1 

Ocean Lays; or, the Sea, the Ship, and the Sailor. 

A Selection of Poetry. By the Bev. J. Longmuir, LL.D. Boyal 16mo, 

cloth, Illustrated, - - - - -026 

Patterson (Alexander S., D.D.) The Bedeemer and the Bedemption. 

A Series of Sacramental Discourses. Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, - 2 6 

Bed Velvet Bible (The Stoiy of a). 

By M. H., Editor of " The Children's Hour." Royal 82mo, cinlh. 
Illustrated, - - - - . -010 

Bosa Undesay, the Light of Silmaln. 

By M. H., Editor of " The Children's Hour." Extra fcap. Svo, 

with Illustrations, - . . . -026 

Cloth extra, gilt edges, - . . - 3 
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Sangreal (The) ; or, The Hidden Treasure. 

By M. H., Editor of "The Children's Hour." 
cloth, bevelled boards, Illustratedi - 



Super royal S2nio, 



£0 10 



Short Stories to Explain Bible Texts. 

By M. H., Editor of " The Children's Hour." With IllnstrationB. 



1. Minnie and Lettv. 

2. Willie Lewis and his Schoolfellows. 
8. Discontented Sasy. 

4 Charlie Grant and his Sister Nina. 
6. Ned Fairlie and his Rich Uncle. 

6. Annie Ross ; the Little Hooselceeper. 

7. Little Jephy ; the Adopted Child. 



8. Harry Westbrook's Visit to Grand- 
papa* 
0. Mr Granville's Journey. 

10. Stella Howard and her Mornlnsr 

Calls. 

11. Bertie and Ethel ; or, Self-Denial. 

12. Little Milly and her Half-Crown. 



Done up in a neat Illuminated Packet, 23mo, 
In cloth extra, gilt edges, ... 



£0 
u 



1 
1 
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Short Tales to Explain Homely Froyerbs ; a Series of Beward Books. 

By M. H., Editor of " The Children's Hour." With Illustrations by 
Charles A. Doyle. 



1. Who Gives Quickly Gives Twice. 

2. Short Accounts make Long Friends. 
8. Evil Communications Corrupt Good 

Manners. 
4. Forgive and Forget. 
6. Handsome Is who Handsome Docs. 
6. Better Late than Never. 



7. Do as You Would be Done by. 

8. A Stitch in Time saves Nine. 

0. Where there's aWill there's a Way. 

10. All is not Gold that Glitters. 

11. Waste not. Want not. 

12. Therels no Place like Home. 



Done up in a neat Illuminated Packet, 32mo, - •£010 

In cloth extra, gilt edges, - • . - 1 6 

Stars of Earth : or, Wild Flowers of the Months. 

By Leigh Page. With upwards of 60 original Illustrations by the 

Author. Crown 8vo, cloth exti-a, gilt edges, - . . 5 

Steele (James). A Mannal of the Eyidences of Christianity. 

Chiefly Intended for Toung Persons. 18mo, cloth, . . 10 

Stocking Knittei's Mannal (The). 

A Companion for the Work Table. By Mrs George Cnpples. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, - - - - 6 

Story of Daniel (The). 

From the Original of the late Professor Gkiussen. Bv the Author of 
" The World's Birthday." Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 

(In Preparation.) 

Sunday School Photographs. 

By the Rev. Alfred Taylor, Bristol, Pennsylvania. Witli Introduc- 
tion by John S. Hart, LL.D., Philadelphia, U.S. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on toned paper, . - - .026 

_ Extra cloth, gilt edges, . . . - 3 

Tales for the Children's Hour. By M. M. G. 

Boyal S2mo, cloth. Illustrated, - - - - 1 

Thomson (Bey. Andrew, D.D.) Sketches of Scriptnre Characters. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, - . 5 

Thomson (Bev. John.) The Domestic Circle ; or, The Belations, 

Responsibilities, and Duties of Home Life. Exti-a fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2 6 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, - - - - o a o 
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List of Works Fvhlished by 



Thoughts on Intertessory Prayer. By a Lady. 

Boyal 82mo, limp cloth, ..... 

Tnmip Lantern (The). And other Tales. 

Super rojal 32mo, cloth, Dlastrated, ... 

Two Friends (The). And other Tales. 

Super royal 32mo, doth, lUostrated, ... 

Tytler (G. E. Fraser). l%e Seals and Boll of St John. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, . . ^ . . 

The Stmcture of Prophecy and of the Apocalypse. 

Demy 8vo, doth, ..... 

The Apocalypse. 

Demy 8yo, cloth, ...... 

Wallace (Bev. J. A.) Attitudes and Aspects of the Divine Bedeemer. 

Extra fcap. 8to, cloth, printed on toned paper, 

Pastoral BecoUections. Third Series. 1853—63. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, doth, printed on toned pai>er, 

A Pastor's iicgacy. Being Brief Extracts from the MS8. 

of the late Rev. A. B. Nichol, Qalashiels.. With Introductory 
Notice. Extra fcap. 8vo, dotti, printed on toned pi^er, 

Communion Services According to the Preshjrterian Form. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, clolh, printed on toned paper, 

Waymarks for the Guiding of Little Feet. 



Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, printed on toned paper, 
Extra cloth, gilt edges. 



Wallace (Bev. J. A.) James Nisbet. A Study for Young Hen. 

Elttra. fcap. 8vo, cloth, printed on toned paper, 
— i — Extra cloth, gilt edges, .... 

Watts (Isaac, D.D.) Divine Songs for Children; with Scripture 

Proofs. For the use of Families and Schools. Square 32mo, sewed, 

White Boe of Olenmere (The). 

By Mona B. Bickerstaffe. And other Tales. Extra fcap. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, .... 

Wllberforce (William). A Practical View of Christianity. 

New and Complete Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, - 

Wise Sayings, and Stories to Explain them. 

By M. H., Editor of " The Children's Hour." With IHuRtratlons. 



1. Jamie Wilson's Adventures. 

2. Little Silphy. 

3. The May Gariand. 

4. The Visit to Eden Park. 
6. The Two Friends. 

6. Alick Watson and his Quaker Friend. 



7. The Nutting Party. 

8. Castles in the Air. 

9 The Turnip Lantern. 
10. The Lost Brooch, 
n. The Village Favourite. 
12. The Gold Medal. 



Done up in a neat Illuminated Packet. Super royal S2mo, 
la cloth extra, gilt edges,. .... 

Witless Willie, the Idiot Boy. 

By the Author of "Mary Matheson," etcT Boyal 32mo, cloth, 
bevelled boardo. Illustrated, - . . . 
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FOB THE USE 09 CnORAL SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Frice One Penny each Number. 



Thoit numbert marked t contain eaty Muticfor EtHnentary or School fraetiet, 
Tkoic marked * have an AocompanimenL 



SACRED. 
8. praise the Lord. . . . . . 

6. Pray for the peace of Jerasalem. 

Hark, the load triamphaDt strains. (12A Man.) • 
\7. Brightest and best of the sons of the Morning. 3 «. 
The Lord is my Shepherd. ... 

Be Joyful in Ood. . . . . . 

Characters used In Mosic. 
fS. Musical Signs and Abbreviations. 
How firm a foundation. 
From Oreenland's icy feountains. 
til. To us a Child of hope i« born. 
Hark, the herald angels. 
Hallelujah. 

14. Make a Joyful noise. 
Sanctus. 

15. Sing unto Ood. 
17. Great God of Hosts I 

God, forasmuch. 
*'20. Blessed Is he that consideretb the poor. 
22. Hymn on Gratitude. ... 
*'i4. Come unto Me. 

Now to Him who can uphold us. 
26. Ffttber, whose almighty power (Judas). 
*1iS. There is a land of pure delight. 
•31 A 82. The earth Is the Lord's. 
*35. Jerasalem, my glorious home. 
*38. Hear those soothing sounds ascending, 
•39. Walk about Zion. 

He shall come down like rain. 
*43. Blessed are those serv^ants. 

Enter not into Judgment 
*47. Ode on resignation. • 
t48. Hark, the Yesper Hymn. 

The hour of prayer. - 

Thanksglying Anthem. 

God save the Queen. 
tSO. God bless our natlTe land. 



ColviUe. 

MoearL 
Webbe. 
Pleyd. 

CUoUU. 



Moaart. 

Banister. 

Mason. 

Arnold. 

R. A. Smith. 

R.A. Smith. 

Camidge. 

R. A. Smith, 

Votolie, 

Foyaiie. 

R. A. Smith. 

HoUotoay. 

R. A. Smith. 

Handel. 

ColviUe. 

R. A. Smith. 

Mason. 

Beethoven. 

Bradbury. 

FortogaUo, 

J. J. S. Bird. 

J. J. S. Bird, 

ColvUU, 

Russian. 

J/ovland, 
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List of Works Published by 



OHORAL HABMONT— OHiiifUMtL 

F<nglT«^ Uwt shftdeu ...... (MtootL 

Horning Prajer. ....... Herald. 

61. We oome, in bright array (Judat). .... HamdA. 

Lead on. Lead on (Judat), ..... Handd. 

t64. Te gates, lift ap your hevia ..... DrThonuotk 

send Thy light forth and Thy troth, • - • " B. A. Smiik 

t66. Who is a patriot. 

Praise the Lord. 

Gently, Lord, gently lead as. - - • - - iSfjMmiiiL 

Joy to the world. 
tM. With songs and honoars. ...... Haydn, 

Hymn of thanksgiying. ...... Mattn. 

Ood Is near thee. 
flO. Bat in the last days. ...... Mason. 

*64 Great Is the Lord. - • - • •. American. 

Arise, Lord. ........ American. 

*60. Awake, awake, pat on thy strength, Zion I 

•70. I wiU bless the Lord at aU times. JLA. Smith. 

•71. HallelqJal^I The Lord God omnipotent relgneth. - - B, A. Smith. 

God, the omnipotent . - . - - JRutsian Ndiional Mdodjf. 

t72. The braye man. -*» - - - -* - 'H.&. NagAi. 

Lift np, earth I O.F.MtoeL 

From all that dwell below the skies. 

When shall we meet again. 

O wake, and let yoar songs resoiHid. .... ITtaimeL 

All hail the power of Jesos' name. 
•75. Blessed be the Lord. R. A. Smith. 

Great and maryellous. ...... It. A. Smith. 

•77. Gi^t, we beseech Thee. • ... . . . CatteatL 

Come anto Me when shadows darkly gather. 
79. The Lord is my Shepherd. ...... BeeOkoven. 

Let Songs of endless praise. ..••-. Maton. 

My Faith looks ap to Thee. ...... Maaon. 

81. Beyond the glittering starry sky. - - - - -J. HmAand. 

82. Blest Jesos, gracious Sayioar. .... MidMd Hojfdn, 

Hymn of Eve. ..------JDr Ame. 

Salyation to our God. 

84. I WiU arise. Miduard CeeH. 

Blessed are the people. 

86. I was glad when they said anto me. • • - - Dr CdtteotL 

87. Hark I aboye us on the mountain. - - - - • C. Krentaer. 

88. Thetfround about the starry throne. .... Hasndd. 
•01. Oh I how beautiftil thy garments, Zion. • • - J. A. Naumann, 
•9S. Put on thy strength, Zion. - - - ' - J. A* NoMfMOin. 
•98. Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker. .... Haydn. 

The Series to be continued. 
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GHOBAL HAAMONT— OmtMiied. 



SECULAR. 

1. Let no dafk'ning doad annoy. 
The Reapers. . - - 

2. There is a Ladye sweet and kind. 
Gentle %^g. 

4 And now we say to all, Oood-night. 

The fountain. . - . 

6. Qood Morning. 

Swiftly, swiftly, glide we along. 
t9. May-Day. C^oiotOe.— Harvest time. 

Glossaiy of musical terms. 
flO. Spring-time. Silcher. — Freedom. 

Rosy May. iScottis^^The Daisies. 
tl2. Summer's CalL 

Midnight .... 

13. Hark, the Corfew's solemn sound. 8 o. 
16. Serene and mild. ... 

18. How sweet, how fresh this vernal day. 
Stars of the summer night. - 

19. Thyrsis, when he left me. 
21. TheOoquette. The Exquisite. 

Aldiborontiphoseophomio. 8 «. 
23. Swiftly from the mountain's brow. • 
*25. It is better to laugh than be sighing. 
27. Hark, the hollow wood surrounding. 

It was an Bngllsh Ladye bright 
t29. Joyftdbe. Schneider. — Sweet peaoe. 
lady fidr. The last rose of summer. 
80. The fflcylark's song. ... 
Spring Morning. ... 
t33. Gome and Join our trusty circle. 

The Forest J^arew.— Sweet lore loyes Bfay. 
•34. Glad May-day. 

36. Good-night ... 
Bright, bubbling fountain. 

37. From Oberon, in Csiryland. - 
•38. The Chapel. - 
t40. 'Tis dawn, the lark is singing. 

Thrice hail, happy day. 

Home! Homel 

Gome Joy, with merry roundelay. 
41. Sweet Bcho, sweetest nymph. 
•42. The Gleaners. - 
•44. The Sight Singers. • 

Hail, festal day. 

45. Thy Toioe^ Harmony. 

46. Bural pleasure. 



Cfemutn, 
Colville. 

CoMUe. 
MeOfeueL 

CotviUe. 
Bradbury. 

ColviUe. 

Storace. 

Scottish. 

Mozart. 

ColviUe. 

Donitetti. 

Atttoood. 

Webbe. 

PaxUin, 

Cokking. 

CaUeott. 

Neithardt. 

CaUegU. 

Webbe, 

DonizeUi. 

J. S. Smith, 

Mine. 

.jr. Smith. 

Moore. 

Menddttdhn. 

Schneider. 

Gabler. 

SOduT. 

Neithardt. 

Htdme. 

Wadrent. 

SteveriM. 

KretUter. 

G. Webb. 

Oerman. 

Pax. 

Oerman. 

Birch. 

Jifendeluohn. 

Martini. 

Boitini. 

Webbe. 

KreutMer. 



IG List of Works^-Johnstone, Hunter, ds Go. 



CHOJUL HABMONY-.CbiKt^«Md. 

8m th« Bob*! Ant glflun. • Sdkufftr, 

48. The Sprite Qneen. 

The Ban'e s»7 beam. WAer. 

Behold the Borofng gleaming. ..... Wdber. 

62 * U. All the Choniaee uaallj performed in Locke's Music for Macbeth. 

56. Hail, smiling mora. SpoffortK 

Bee oar oars with feather'd tpraj. ..... Stecenmm. 

57. Gomeb gentle Spring; ...... Haydn. 

fo8. NoTer fbrget the dear ones. S«l . • . . . Boot. 

Merrily o^er the wavee ve go. ..... Bradbury. 

The foot Traveller. ^bL 

61. The Chough and Groir. 8r. - . . . . . Bithop, 

62. The huge globe has enough to do. 8v. . . . . BiMkop. 

63. May Morning. jnototei 

Come to the wooc^ delL ...... BOUm. 

65. Which Is the pfoperest day to sing? .... Ame. 
Beat high, ye hearts. KreuUer. 

66. Noir ftrike the strings. Budd. 

Since first I saw yoor &ce. ...... fortL 

67. Step together. /rigfc Meiody. 

For Freedom, Ilononr^nd NfttiTe Land. .... Wenur. 

The Monntaineer. ...... Tynrfese Meiody. 

What delight^ what Jcy rebonnds. ..... Otrman. 

68. Come, let OS all a Maying ga .... ^ L.Atterittry. 

Hark, the Lark. j}r Cooke. 

Here in cool grot Lord MomingUm. 

*73 Come on the light winged gale. 8 or 4 v. • - . . CaUeotL 

*74. Sleep, gentle Lady. ....... Bitkop. 

76. Sparkling little fountain. Bradbury, 

The dassling air. ....... Bvamt. 

•78. On Christmas Ere the bells were rang. 8 or 4 v. • • • P.King, 

80. Hail, all hail, thou merry Month of May. •--.&. Skiam. 
83. The sea, the sea^ the open sea. - • > ^ O. S. NmkommL. 

85. The Singers. ........ CKreutMcr. 

89. Call John. AmeHean. 

The TraTcllcrs. JameiKi^o- 

90. Laughing Chorus. . . - - - . - G. F. Una. 

_„ Soldier's Love F. Ktteketu 

♦93. Foresters sound the cheerful horn S'r ff. R. Bishop. 

*94. OaUy launch and lightly row. ..... MeroaOante. 

My lady is as fafi- as tee JoknBametL 

*95. See the bright, the rosy morning. ..... Cati Blum. 

The land of the tme stud brave. ..... FraiuAU. 

♦96. What shall he have that kUled the deer ! - - - S.r H. R. Bisktm. 

♦^ The S<wg of the New Year. DmiMeUi. 

•IBl Why ehoold a sigh escape us? . - - - . ou^ 

-,/v«??^"*^®*i*^J®y- €.KraUs«r. 

♦100. Upon the fopiar bough. --.... PaxUm. 

Mountain Home. . . . . . . -C KreiU»er 

Over the Summer e||^ ......' y^f 
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